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ABSTBACT 

This report deals with the causes and consequences of 
alienation as they relate to educational institutions. 
Beconsendations to conbat the causes and aaeliorate the consequences 
are offered* The causes of alienation are linked to acadeaic failure, 
disruption of the relations between school and the coaaunityfanily 
support systens, and characteristics of the schools theeselves which 
■ilitate against participation in roles of responsibility. Alienated 
students are acre prone to juvenile delinquency, to acadeaic failure, 
to aialessness and social disruption. Drug abuse is also linked to 
alienation. In order to relieve the causes and deal with the 
consequences, aeasures are proposed which are designed to spin webs 
of social relationships within and around the schools, programs to 
increase coaaunity support for an identification with school 
activities are recoaaended. Heasures designed to reduce 
depersonalization within the schools are offered, steps to be taken 
to integrate school and coaaunity in day*to-day patterns of 
interaction are suggested. All these prograas are based on the 
principle that education aust be defined in teres of the social 
developaent of the student— the nurturance of identity, of character. 
(Author/PC) 
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Abstract ; 

The report deals with the causes and consequences of alienation as they 
relate to educational institutions. Recoiomendations to combat the causes and 
ameliorate the consequences are offered. 

The causes of alienation are linked to academic failure^ disruption 
of the relations between school and the community-family support systems^ 
and characteristics of the schools themselves which militate against par- 
ticipation in roles of responsibility. Students bring to school with them 
the alienation which afflicts the rest of society in ever more serious 
proportions. The ties that bind the society together — family, community., 
political organization, etc. — have been weakened during recent decades 
and the students in the schools reflect this growing dissociation and 
estrangement. The schools themselves are estranged and isolated from the 
day-to-day life of the communities they serve. Particularly among lower 
socio-economic groups, the relations between school and community are strained. 
Within the schools, increasing enrollments have resulted in depersonalization 
and isolation from positions of responsibility which accentuate the alienation 
derived from the larger social system. 

These forces conspire to produce alienation which has serious consequences 
for the Individual and the society. Alientated students are more prone to 
Juvenile delinquency, to acf.<^smlc failure, to aimlessness and social disrup- 
tion. Drug abuse is linked to alienation. These consequences place extreme 
stress on the schools and upon the families and communities from which student 
coae and to which they return. 

In order to relieve the causes and deal with the consequences measures are 
proposed which are designed to spin web© of social relationship within and 

o 
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around the schools. Programs to Increase community support for an iden* 
tification with school activities are recommended. Measures designed to 
reduce depersonalization vithin the schools are offered. Steps to be taken 
to integrate school and community in day-to-day patterns of interaction are 
suggested. All these programs are based on the principle that education must 
be defined in terms of the social development of the student; the nurturance 
of identify, of character. Without such attention to social development, 
efforts aimed at purely academic and cognitive development are seriously 
ljnped3d and the process of alienation continues. "Social identity" is a 
necessary precondition for the motivation to sustain academic activities and 
a bulvark against social distruption and individual dissolution. 



ill 

Alienation and Educational Institutions 

Summary 

Alienation is fundamentally a condition of estrangement, a sense of not 
belonging. It may be accompanied by feelings of resentment/ of hostility, 
of poverlessness and of generalised opposition to social agents and institu- 
tions — such as school, family, authority figures, the community, government 
and society in general. These feelings may be associated with behavior pattera;> 
vhich are 8oci'.lly disruptive and/or individually destructive. 

Alienation may be seen as arising from two sets of procesfses; in two 
modes. The first of these modes is a condition in which u person "simply" does 
not become attached to and psychologically a part of social settings, institu- 
tions, groups, etc. That is, because of inadequate social interaction an in- 
dividual does not develop a sense of identification with significant social 
entities and is thus alienated or estranged from those entities. The second 
mode involves the "defensive" severing of ties to social entities. That is, 
if an individual finds himself in an enduring situation in which there is an 
intense conflict between his self image or sense of personal worth, on the one 
hand, and the social setting, on the other, the individual may r<f solve thu 
cognitively dissonant condition by severing his sense of belonging to that 
setting. He may further engage in hostile behavior directed at the institu- 
tion, groups or individuals associated with that setting to reinforce his 
estrangment. 

Educational institutions are related to alienation in three viays. FirciV, 
educational institutions may, through their structure or policies, -ontribuic 
directly to alienation — i.e., be a "cause" of alienation. Second, educa- 
tional institutions may be affected by forces on the "outside" which cause 
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alienation. Thus, educational institutions have to deal with alienation in th^ 
society which students "bring to school" with them. Third, educational institu- 
tions may act as agents for social cohesion to combat alienation in the sm-round- 
ing community and society as a whole. 

There is evidence indicating that alienation associated with the educational 
Institutions in the State is a growing problem. Vandalism and drug abuse are 
on the rise. Surveys indicate that teachers and students have very different 
views of the "social reality" of the school setting. For example, while 52«/o 
of students rated school morale as "negative," 64% of the teachers rated it 
"positive" on the same scale. A recent report by the Commission on Campus Unrea 
estimates that at present, fifty percent of the higti school students will either 
drop out physically or remain in school as mental dropouts, other evidence 
indicates a strong relation between difficulty in school and juvenile delinquency. 

Academic failure is seen as a major factor in alienation. The student vhc 
fails must in some way resolve the conflict between the school's negative evalui- 
tion of him and his own need for a positive self-image, for a sense of self worth. 
To resolve this conflict the student may detach himself from the school, i.e., 
become alienated. Anti-social behavior aimed at the school may be engaged in 
to reinforce th^ estrangement and gain a measure of revenge. Academic failure 
is aggravated by alienation arising from other sources - e.g., discrepancy 
between the "academic culture" of the school and the student's ethnic and fa.rily 
Identification, 

The relation of school to community is seen as another important factor in 
the development of alienation. It appears that social interaction among 
ar.d aduUc h^is deteriorated in recent decades. Research indicates ,^.at, the au.- 
a3 a whole is increasingly "age segregated." Children do not have adequate 
interaction with persons of different ages - particularly adults in the "world 
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of work," Such lack of intergenerational interaction leads to alienation of 
children and adolescents from adults. When such patterns of interaction do 
not arise "naturally^" the educational activities of the school are made more 
difficult because of the resulting alienation. It may therefore be necessary 
to engineer such interaction to promote social identity and forestall alier^a- 
tion. Furthermorej in order to prevent alienation as a "defensive" mechanism 
it is necessary to forestall conflicts in which the child's ethnic, religious 
or racial heritage is placed in direct opposition to the school. That is, if 
the child finds severe and irreconcilable conflict betveen the heritage o£ hxb 
community arid the demands of the school there is likely to be estrangement i'rcir 
one or both forces. Thus, in order to forestall the rise of alienation it is 
necessary that the school have an explicit responsibility for the "social develop- 
ment" of the child and that the school and community exercise mutual suppcrt 
and respect of each other. The "academic and intellectual" functions of the 
school are dependent upon a supportive "social climate." If the latter is not 
maintained the former cannot be expected to operate. 

4 

It has been noted by a number of commentators that American notions of 
education are narrow and limited in that they tend to neglect "social develop- 
ment" and focus almost exclusively on subject matter and cognitive development. 
In light of the need to maintain a supportive social climate and a sense of 
individual motivation. It is important that the society's definition of ths 
purposes of education reflect a concern with school-community relations and the 
social development — one might say character education — of individuals, 
associated with educational institutions. 

It has been demonstrated that characteristics of group structure affect 
individual behavior and psychological processes. As alienation is seen as 
arising from inadequate experience with important social contexts, the effects 
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of "sehooX size" are of Interest because such effects have a bearing on the 
kiods of social experience available to students. This analysis is based on 
the principles of "ecological psychology"; which sees aspects of the day-to- 
day structure of experience as being of critical importance to long term social 
development. An ecological analysis of high school size focuses on the exteal 
to vhich students have access to and are encouraged to participate in roles 
promoting the development of leadership^ responsibility, a sense of belonging 
and a sense of competence. To the extent to vhich characteristics of the social 
structure of educational institutions inhibit the development of such a psycho- 
social biavark against alienation such charactertistics are a "cause" of aliena- 
tion. Evidence indicates that as school size Increases the extent to which students 
have access to roles promoting social identity, competence and responsibility 
decline. Large schools are associated with higher dropout rates. Academically 
m&rglnal students — the group most prone to dropping out — are particularly 
hurt by large school size. VQiere there are few students all students are needed 
to undertake the basic activities of the school and there is little discrimination 
against the "academically marginal." V/here there ere many students a smaller 
percentage can rally participate. Such restrictions on participation aggravate 
alienation where it exists already — as in the case of the academically 
marginal — and "cause" it where it does not arise frcxn other conditions. One 
review of the evidence concludes that the optimal high school size is between 
700 and 1000 students. An analysis of New York State schools Indicates that hV^/o 
of the schools enrolling eleventh grade students are larger than the "optimal" 
limit of 1(X)0. Approximately 7^°/o of the total number of students are thus 
in overly large ulgh schools. 

New York City is plagued with the most severe and pervasive alienation. 
In a sense alienation is "overdetermined" in New York City — I.e., a number 
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of causes conspire to produce alienation. Socioeconomic characteristics of 
students are found to be associated with academic failure. New York City has 
the highest proportion of students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. New 
York City has the largest high schools. School- community sywptcms of alienation - 
e.g., violence and drug abuse - are worst in the New York City area. 

The problem is that the "veb of social relationships within and around the 
schocl and students" has in some cases been rent by social disruption and iu 
others Simply not spun at all. Recommendations designed to promote social 
identity and combat alienation and its symptoms must focus on enmeshing and 
imbedding the student and the school in the social life of the community. Such 
involvement provides the basis for both social identity and competence; the 
individual is both motivated to belong and is aided in obtaining the skills and 
characteristics needed for membership in the school, the community and the society, 

Drug abuse and delinquency are associated with alienation. To solve these 
two allied probUms it is necessary to establish a sense ci social identity. 
Educational programs are prevented from succeeding because the audience to whom 
they are directed is alienated and therefore is not listening. The social reality 
.oust be altered before the anti-drug rationale will have its desired effects, if 
veaiity is experienced as a "dovn" it cannot and will not compete with a drug- 
induced "high," 
RecoifflBendations : 

Acadenlc failure: Prograos which enhance the developDSnt of the "aeadeinic 
culture" are one m)or feature of any effort to overcome academic failure. Such 
: -ograms include facilitation of parent-child interaction and the development of 
r ally and community support for education and educational institutions. Once 
motivation and resources to develop the "academic culture" are generated the 
major "cause" of academic failure will be removed and as a result alienation will 
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diminish. 

Schooi-UoauauxiiV ,<eiutions: Children and adults must b« emueaiiea in 
enduring patterns of reciprocal interaction in important eocial settings. To 
this end adult vork groups should be encouraged to "adopt" childrena' groups. 
Such encouragement can include action by govermental agencies to act as 
models i.e., government units adopting childrens* groups to provide a good 
example for private work units in business and industry, in addition, tax 
incentives could be offered to cucourage private work groups to undertake 
children's group adoptions. The elderly should be involved ia progi'ams serving 
children and youth. Such participation would benefit both students and elder 
Citizens. The school should be the center of social and family services. By 
operating the school as a "family and neighborhood center" the ties between 
childrens' lives as students and as family and community members would be 
strengthened. Establishment of governmental agencies charged with comprehensive 
responsibility for c&iidren and families - and tied to educational institutions » 
would further the overall enhancement of school-community relations ad well as the 
advancement of the school as a neighborhood center. Community and neighborhood 
planning by governmental agcacies and private agencies under government super- 
Vision should stress development of close school-community relations as a matter 
of high priority. This ecological approach to community and school planning would 
attempt to arrange the social environment to bring children and adults into 
contact With each other in the necessary enduring patterns of interactiou. 

School Size: Fiscal and policy support should be given to achieving high 
schools within the 700-1000 student limits found by research to maximize the 
psycho-social development of students without incurring excessive costs. Parti- 
cularly m areas of high concentration of academically marginal students high 
schools Should be suiall as a matter of policy and necessity. This policy may be 
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altered in the case of special interest hieh schools whe*-© there is some compe-llinf; 
reason for largeness, and the special interest itself may provide a basis for 
social identity and participation not normally present. 

Vocational program development: Competence in non-collegiate vocations 
should be supported — by vord and deed. Support should be given to programs 
aimed at developing enhanced opportunites and dignity for non-collegiate training 
and work. Such programs will help to reduce alienation by providing opportunities 
for students to develop and exercise competence, and social support for so doing. 

The Purposes of Education: Explicit declaration of a commitment to the 
"social development" of students by educational institutions should be made. Such 
declaration of the purposes of education would aid in gaining support for other 
recommendations aimed at combatting alienation. 
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I. Introd u ction: Purposes and Fomat of the Report 

The purposes of this report are the following: 

1. To discuss the oeaning of alienation in terms which are 
comprehensible and useful for persons charged with task of formulating policy 
for educational institutions in the State i 

2. To discuss the origins of alienation in the structure of 
day-to-day experiences of children, adolescents and adults in the State | 

3* To discuss the relation of alienation to educational institu- 
tions in the State: 

a. the ways in which alienation in the society affects 
educational institutions , 

b. the ways in which educational institutions may contribute 
to alienation , 

c. the ways in which educational institutions may combat 
alienaticKi , 

^. To pinpoint several particularly critical areas in which the 
relation between alienation and educational institutions is strong i 

^. To offer a series of recommendations aimed at reducing aliena- 
tion as a function of educational institutions in the Stated 

The report is organized according to the following guideline: Exposition 
of the principles, evidencei and conclusions are connected to appendices and 
original sources for detailed presentations of the research and other materials 
underlying the report's presentation. In this way the report seeks to be infor- 
mative without being burdensome to the reader. V/here conclusions seem in need of 
more detailed explanation and/or support, it is Intended that the appendices supply 
such information. 
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The report is based on the following sources of information: 

X. Recently completed publications of two New York State 
coamissions: The Temporary Conmission to Study the Causes of Campus Unrest 
(The Henderson Commission) and the New York State Commission on the ^iuality. 
Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education (The Fleischmann 
Commission)| 

2. Data compiled by the State Education Data Systems Department^ 
New York State Education Department, Albany, New York| 

3* Review of empirical studies bearing on the origins and 
dynamics of alienation » 




IZ* Alienation: 



A. Alienation as a Concept 

B. Origins 

C. In the Schools 
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A. Alienation as a Conciept 
Alienation is fundamentally a condition of estrangement, a sense of not- 
belongins. It may be accoiDpanied by feelings of resentment, of hostility, of 
powerlessness and of generalized opposition to social agents and institutions - 
such as school, family, authority figures, the community, government and society 
in general. As such it is the antithesis of identification. Integration, associa- 
tion and affiliation. Our task is to state these concepts In a form amenable to 
rigorous scientific investigation - i.e., to formulate hypotheses which may 
be empirically tested. 

One of the most diiTf icult and critical issues in this area Is the relation 
of estrangement from social agents and institutions to estrangement from "self." 
We may define "self" operationally to be one's consciousness of one's relation 
to the world, one's self-image, ideals, values and cultural and ancestral heri- 
tage. It is clear «iat to be identified with and integrated into a particular 
social order may necessitate estrangement from self - as, perhaps, m the case 
of the patriotic and loyal German citizen dwelling under the Nazi regime in the 
1930' s. On the other hand, to be estranged from the dominant features of society 
is not necessarily to be estranged from all social association - as in the case 
of the member of the deviant sUb-group such as the street gang. Finally, to be 
at one with one's self and one's ideals may lead to estrangement from social 
settings inconsistent with that self -concept and those ideals - as, for 
example, in the case of the patriotic pacifist who must resist political auth- 
ority in service to his convictions. 

Alienation from self has been most fully treated by philosophers and cul- 
tural analysts and is not the primary focus of the present discussion. Rather, 
our concern is with the more social-psychological forms of alienation which may 
be contrasted with "social identity." Our interest, then, is with the processess 
Of socialization as they relate to the development of social identity, that is, 
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the way that the individual becomes a member of the human social groups with 
which he is associated by virtue of geo^uphxc locution^ ancestry and social 
convention. 

While our interests lie predosiinantly with empirical evidence^ it may prove 
of assistance to briefly consider several major theoretical formulations of the 
caiises^ characteristics and consequences of alienation. Such a theoretical 
review may assist us in orienting our attention to potentially important processes 
and research questions. 

In this regard/ we have relied heavily upon a treatment of several sajor 
theorists of alienation presented by Besag (1966) in a monografdi aimed at em- 
pirically investigating several major hypotheses concerning the origins of Marx 
and ISngelS/ Durklieim/ Merton^ Fromm and Seeman^ and our treatment will parallel 
and draw heavily on those discussions. 
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1. Marx and En^els: 

In the Niarx-£n&el& vlev, alienation is the product of social and cultural 
patterns which exploit human beings in service to economic hierarchies. These 
economic hierarchies originate in the division of labor and the private owner- 
ship of the "means of production." By virtue of this concentration of economic 
resources in the hands of an elite^ the worker becomes estranged from the 
products of his labor. That is^ because he does not own the fruits of his 
labor the worker is cut off from the most direct manifestation of his value as 
a human being. He^ in effect^ has to sell himself — or rather i his labor — 
to another human and by virtue of this sale he detaches from himself what is 
most characteristically and humanly his. As a consequence of this economic 
pattern of estrangement the worker loses his personal and social identity. 
Because his labor is controlled by and for others he himself feels controlled 
and manipulated by persons and forces beyond his control. 

The exploitation of the worker finds expression in all facets of the social^ 
institutional and cultural life of the community. Those who control the means 
of production mold the social and cultural institutions to conform to their own 
interests — which are focused on the maintenance of the dominant form of 
economic organization and structure. Thus^ the worker is alienated not only 
from his labor, but also from the entire cultural and social life of the community. 
The Marx-Engels view is thus a comprehensive analysis of all forms of social and 
cultural alienation — as well as personal estrangement. As time passes the 
control of economic resources comes increasingly to be in the hands of a smaller 
and smaller elite until such time as nearly all members of the community are 
similarly alienated. 

Id the Marx-Engels view, the only remedy for this pattern of progressively 
more pervasive alienation is a radical restructuring of the patterns of economic 
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life of the ccaanunity. ^^is radical restructuring is altned at restoring the 
labor of each individual to the control of that individual. This is to be done 
by abolishing private ownership of the means of production and substituting in 
its place a system in which a person receives the worth of his labor and controls 
the use of that labor. As a result of this restoration the social and cultural 
manifestations of alienation will disappear as their primary cause the 
estrangement of the worker ttom his labor — is eliminated. 

2. Ourkhejm: 

Durkheiffl' s view of alienation is directly related to his conception of anomic 
suicide — i.e.i the feeling that there is no reason to go on living because of 
the deterioration of social noziBSi values and institutions. Durkhela's view is 
predicated upon a view of society as organized around a collective unconsciousness 
which produces a social solidarity binding individuals together and giving life 
meaning and coherence. Because of socio-economic development — Increase in the 
division of labor the collective unconsciousness begins to break down and 
individual morality becomes increasingly the dominant pattern of social behavior. 
In Durkhein' s view alienation is the lack of nones held in ccoimon by members of 
the community or the feeling that society's norms are irrelevant to one's own life. 
What holds society together once the primal collective unconsciousness has broken 
down and individual morality has taken its place is "organic solidarity" — • l.e.^ 
the society is bound together by the network of relationships associated with 
work and social interaction. 

Durkheim suggests two factors as critical for the maintenance of social 
stability in periods of social diseciuilibrium when there is little in the way 
of collective norms and integrative organic solidarity. These factors are the 
existence of understandable limits to individual desires and the feeling among 
the individual members of the coxoDunity that activities and efforts are not in 
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vain; that society is to some extent responsive* Zbus a society founded upon 
unlinited and insatiable individual desires and/or unresponsive institutions 
is likely to be an unstable society^ one in which alienation is pervasive. 
Because, hovever, most people do become integrated into the organic solidarity 
and accept the limitations associated vith social norms, ordinarily alienation 
is limited to a relatively small proportion of the population. The critical 
process acting to counter the spread of alienation is, in Durkheim's view, 
networks of social interaction — among individuals and gi-oups. Such interaction 
reduces stress and provides a pattern of relationships to deal with such stress 
as does develop. Thus organic solidarity is maintained, the individuals are 
integrated into the community and alienation is minimized. A breakdown in the 
networks of interaction leads to social disequilibrium, to deterioration of 
norms and ultimately to pervasive alienation. Promotion of such interactional 
networks Is presumably the appropriate tactic for countering the rise of alien- 
ation among a conanunityj^s mesibers. 

3. Merton: 

Merton's concern is with determination of the operational parameters of 
alienation i.e., with analyzing alienation as a social phenomenon in behavioral 
terms. He Juxtaposes social goals with the structures and means deemed socially 
acceptable for pursuing and achieving those goals. Alienation is thus defined 
as a situation in which the individual is in a state of conflict with social 
goals or when the goals are acceptable but the individual does not have access 
to conventional means for the pursuit of those goals. It is, therefore, a form 
of deviance with respect either to social goals or socially sanctioned means. 

Social patterns ~ of, for example, child rearing or institutional structure ~ 
which either turn the individual against social goals or deny him access to 
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conventional means are alienating. By either depriving the individual of or 
neglecting to foster social goals and/or means for pursuing those goals institu- 
tions and social agents foster alienation. Thus^ either a deliberate with- 
dravalj rejection^ or opposition to social purposes^ on the one hand^ or a 
rejection of the conventional rules and procedures "of the game" in favor of an 
aaorali "end Justifies the means" approach to social goals is associated with 
alienation. The proper role of society^ then^ is to foster allegiance to social 
goals and hold in check the self-interested behavior of individuals by main- 
taining a system of socially sanctioned means to social ends. 

The emphasis is on behavioral patterns in important settings — particularly 
family, school and workplace — which reinforce and model socially responsible be- 
havior. The individual adapts to the behavior pattern modeled and reinforced 
in these settings — through conformity, adaptive innovation, ritualism, re- 
treatism or rebellion — if the behavior pattern does not foster social goals 
and adherence to socially sanctioned means. Thus all these forms of adaptation 
are reflective of defective socialization by the institutions and social agents 
in question. The counterweights to alienation are: l) realistic social goals; 

2) pro-social patterns of socialization by institutions and social agents; 

3) development of socially sanctioned conpetence to integrate persons into the 
social system by offering them acceptable means for achieving social goals. Thus 
the actual structure and behavioral patterns of institutions and social agents — 
e.g.^ schools — should be geared to fostering pro-social goals and means among 
their participants. 

^. Froom 

Froom's analysis Is oriented toward the dilemma of the Individual in contem- 
porary serial systems dominated by the "market system." Under this system human 
worth Is Judged In terms of economic success or failure. The ability of the 
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Individual to sell himself or his goods for financial gain is the yardstick of 
success. In this setting the integrity of the individual self and the dominant 
organization of society are inevitably at odds vith one another. Thus, the 
individual must either be alienated from himself — through his allegiance to 
a dehumanizing society — or alienated from society — through allegiance to 
standards of value transcending the materialism of the society and focusing 
on a more humanistic ethic. Fromm vievs the market system as evidence of the 
"sick society" and therefore views the resultant alienation of the individual 
from self and/or society as a pattern of estrangement inherent in the social 
structure produced by a system of debunanization. Because 'che market system is 
the dominant feature its effects reach throughout the social and cultural life of 
the population. 

Preference for immediate gratification and the alienation from vork result in 
a pattern of hedonistic consimiption of material goods and a generalized increase 
in laziness. Escape from work — which is synonomous vith dehumanized activity 
becomes a paramount concern. Ihe economic interests of the society exploit this 
system of recreational desires and reap profits from it. TIumb, the society 
generates a pattern of pervasive alienation fr«n self and economically thrives 
on the fruits of that very same alienation. 

In order to put an end to the alienation of self from Fromm' s point of view 
it is necessary to reorganize the structures and goals of the society which 
generates it. Human values and social structures must be substituted for the 
dominant material values and structures. Such a social reorganization would have 
the Joint effect of on the one hand reducing self -estrangement on the part of those 
who are socially integrated and reducing alienation from society on the part of 
those who attempt to maintain their individual integrity and assert human values 
on the other. Fromm sees such a reformation as being linked to actions placing 
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control over vork and major decisons affecting life directly in the hands of thtj 
individual — • rather than in distant and materialistic institutions and social 
agents. The result would presumably be a generalised increase in humanism^ in 
satisfaction with work and integration of self and society. 
5< Seeman 

Seeoan's interest lies in the development of a system of factors to categori^t 
the various phenomena associated with the concept of alienation. He suggests five 
factors which are thought to encompass the broad range of meanings associated with 
the term alienation and in so doing to provide a basis for systematically relating 
and investigating the major analyses of alienation — e.g., those by Marx-Engels, 
Durkheim, Merton, Fronm, etc. Seeman' s five factors are considered independent 
of each other and presume to be exhaustive. They include: 

a) Powerlessness : the feeling that one cannot affect his environment, that 
he is at the mercy of external forces, of fate j 

b) Meaninglessness: the feeling that the individual cannot understand the 
environmental events surrounding him, that he does not know in what or whom to 
believe ; 

c) Normlessness : that there is confusion over what the norms are because 
of deterioration of the socially sanctioned system of beliefs and values, that 
there is conflict over what is expected of individuals because of a breakdown in 
societal consensus t 

d) Isolation: that the individual withdraws behaviorally and affectively 
from the society, its institutions and power} 

e) Self -estrangement : that the individual either does not know who he is 
and where he fits in in the world or knows but does not react positively to his 
identity . 
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Such measures must be found in the theorists who have dealt with alienation in 
terms of one or more of the five factors described above. 

We have presented this brief review of alienation as treated by social 
philosophers to convey some sense of the fact that as a concept in social analysis 
"alienation" has a rich and diverse intellectual history of its own. Our own 
orientation — i.e., to relate alienation to educational institutions — suggests 
that we be concerned with alienation in terms of its impact on the day-to-day 
activities of children and adolescents — a topic which has not typically been the 
concern of the social philosophers and analysts discussed above. We are particularly 
concerned with the roots of alienation in the social structure of childhood and 
adolescence, for it is here that we may examine the developmental processes which 
enhance social identity and integration as opposed to estrangement. Furthermore 
we are concerned with those manifestations of alienation which result in social 
disruption and/or interfere with social development of the individual citizen. 
Thus, we are not particularly concerned with the kind of alienation which leads 
writers and intellectuals to seek new art forms, new forms of "consciousness," 
and some "new cultural synthesis," for such activities typically do not have direct 
impact on the day-to-day lives of the greater part of the citizenry or tend to 
Significantly disrupt the social structure of the polity. Rather, our concern 
is far more "mundane." It is with such things as high school dropouts, juvenile 
delinquency, adolescent aimlessness, and the like. Our model of alienation is 
therefore best characterized as psycho-social, not cultural. Our analyses focus 
on the relation of socialization experiences to feelings and behaviors of estrange- 
ment from significant social forces — school, family, polity, etc. While the 
social theorists discussed above may prove relevant to our concerns, our initial 
conception is to be made in less abstract terms, and with greater emphasis on the 
"everydayness" of social experience. 
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Given our conception of alienation the following five areas are of 
interest: 

1. Association with and affection for social agents and institutions: 
An inportant dimension of alienation is the extent to which the individual is 
"tied into" the hutnan conanunity by virtue of feelings of affiliation and 
affection toward social agents and institutions, e.g., whether a person likes 
and feels a part of school. 

2. Locus of control: Another dimension of alienation is the extent to 
which the individual feels able to affect his social surrounr'ings, the extent 
to vhich he feels in control of his fate as opposed to being at the mercy of 
uncontrollable external forces. 

3. Social trust: A third dimension of alienation is the extent to which 
the individual feels social agents are reliable and trustworthy. Social trust 
is an important factor in whether or not the individual will defer immediate 
gratification based on a promise of future reward. Such willingness to defer 
gratification bears importantly upon the individual's willingness and ability 
to participate in goal-oriented social groups. 

Pro-social behavior: A fourth dimension of alienation is the extent 
to which the individual engages in pro-social behavior — i.e., behavior which 
is connected with socially sanctioned institutions and objectives, "good causes." 
In contrast to pro-social behavior the individual may engage in either anti- 
social behavior — overt delinquency, such as vandalism — or asocial behavior — 
i.e., behavior which is oriented toward purely personal experience, withdrawal, 
or self-destruction as in the case of drug abuse. 

5. Orientation toward the human community: A fifth dimension of alienation 
is the extent to which the individual has a positive orientation toward human 
behavior and characteristics, i.e., whether he sees fellow persons predominatly 
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in positive or negative terns. 

B. The Origins of Alienation 
Alienation is a sense of estrangement, or not belonging. We must in some 
way account for the processes by which this "feeling" develops. Understanding this 
nay assist us in understanding the forces vhich motivate alienated behaviors. 
£o this end ve must consider the psychology of alienation. 

There are two basic modes in which a sense of estrangement may arise. The 
first of these modes is a condition in which a person "simply" does not become 
attached to and a part of social settings, institutions, groups, etc. That is, for 
reasons of inadequate contact and/or motivation an individual does not develop a 
sense of identification with significant social entities. Thus, the individual 
finds himself in a situation in which he simply does not feel he belongs. For 
example, if children do not have extensive interaction with persons other than 
peers we may expect that they wiU not feel a sense of belonging and identification 
vith younger children and adults. In such a setting children wiU be alienated 
directly as a function of the lack of social interaction, "by default" as it were. 
To reduce such alienation it would appear necessary to introduce, systematically, 
programs which facilitated interaction between children and important social 
entities — e.g., older and younger children, adults in the world of work> roles 
which require the excerise of responsibility and leadership, etc. By doing this, 
we may expect a sense of identification to develop "as a matter of course." 

We may summarize this mode of alienation thus: alienation arises slnmlv anrt 
directly from insuffic ient experience in patterns of interaction with important 
and social settln^^s . 

Analysis of the second mode by which alienation is generated presents a more 
complex and difficult problem. In this mcxie alienation arises out of a situation 
in which an individual is confronted with the problem of resolving a conflict 
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betveen his membership aod participation in a social entity, on the one hand, 
and his concept of himself on the other. That is, an individual is faced ulth 
a situation in vhich he cannot reconcile his view of himself with his experience 
in a social setting. For example, consider the case of the student who experiences 
a pattern of consistent academic failure. How can this experience of failure be 
reconciled with a positive "self-image?" Investigators who have studied such 
situations — and who term it "cognitive dissonance" — conclude that in general 
such a discrepancy is unpleasant and uncomfortable. The more important the 
elements of the conflict the more intense the dissonance, and the more pressing 
the need to resolve that dissonance. Such a conflict can be resolved in more 
than one way. The individual may devalue himself — i.e., accept the definition 
of himself as a failure. Such a resolution may be termed a kind of self -alienation. 
The individual may, on the other hand, sever his identification with and 
attachment to the social setting which provides the negative evaluation. Concretely, 
the connection between self and school may be "dissolved." This form of resolu- 
tion is the kind of alienation with which we are concerned. Such a pattern of 
"defensive" estrangement from social settings occurs in reference to family, 
school, peer groups, polities, and other important social agencies. It is a 
kind of "active" alienation as opposed to the more "passive" alienation which 
arises from inadequate social interaction. Efforts to ameliorate this active 
form of alienation resulting from the need to resolve cognitive dissonance are, 
like the problem itself, difficult and complex in nature. Such efforts must in 
some way preempt the conflict in the first place. We shall note below that 
academic failure is a persistent and widespread "cause" of a alienation in 
educational settings. Our analysis suggests that it will be necessary to prevent 
academic failure so that we may prevent the alienation which accompanies it. So 
long as there is widespread academic failure there will be alienation generated 
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as a klxid of adaptive mechanism -~ i*e*> in those eases where the concept of 
failure is not integrated into the individual's self-image* 

We have outlined tvo modes of the origins of alienation. There is evidence 
to indicate that both modes contribute to estrangement among students in the 
educational institutions with which we are concerned* Our recommendations vill 
attempt to meet the challenge of both "eauses'iof alienation* 

Alienation in the society at large appears to be a growing problem. Surveys 
and polls indicate an ever greater sense of social estrangement, particularly among 
youth (e,g«, Yankelovitch, 1972). Such social alienation is a serious problem, 
for alienation appears to be related to political participation (Almond and Verba, 
1963; Seeman, 1966), moral development (Garbarino and Bronfenbrenner, 1973)/ 
satisfaction vith social groups. (Clark, 19^9)/ and even one's "will to liv^;" 
(Ellison, 1966; Wolls and Seiden, 196^). 

Our concern, however, is with alienation and educational institutions. It 
is to this area that our attention next turns* 

C* Alienation in the Schools 

Introduction : 

Ifaving established a "working definition" of alienation, it is incumbent upon 
us to indicate the scope of our primary question of interest, i*e*, what is the 
relationship between educational institutions and the development of social identity 
as opposed to alienation. V/e can begin this task by attempting to specify several 
different approaches to the extent of "responsibility" for alienation which can be 
assigned to educational institutions under different systems of educational and 
social philosophy and as a function of different social and historical conditione. 

First, and most directly, we can consider the manner in which educational 
institutions by their structure or policies contribute directly to alienation. Put 
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another vay, to wliat extent are the policies and structural patterns of educa- 
tional institutions "causes" of alienation? Clearly^ such effects are the concern 
of the administrators and policy makers connected vith the educational institu- 
tions in question. Even under the most limited conception of the "social respon- 
sibility" of educational institutions such a direct contribution to alienation is 
improper^ and should be corrected if at all possible without unduly infringing 
on or damaging other important educational functions* 

Second, and less directly, ve can consider potential roles that educational 
institutions may play in counteracting alienating factors in the individual 
environments of specific students. That is, the educational institutions may 
be seen as having an obligation to provide "remedial" socialization for individuals 
who because of their background come to the school alienated. Within the con- 
ception of the educational institution as the provider of "individualized" 
education such a role seems proper and within the mandate of the schools as it 
is commonly understood. 

A third, and still less direct approach is to consider the potential impact 
of educational institutions in social settings in which there is widespread aliena- 
tion, or at least there is evidence of the presence of alienating forces. In such 
a tine and place the educational institutions may be called upon to assume an 
"activist" role in providing experiences designed to foster social identity and 
counteract alienation. may well be that in a different social setting — either 
in time or place — the provision of such experiences vas the province of other 
social agents and agencies. However, in the face of a breakdown of those patterns 
of socialization it may be reasonable to expect educational institutions — 
particularly "publically supported institutions" — to "pick up the slack" and 
undertake historically new tasks. This third aspect of the relation between 
educational institutions and alienation is clearly more controversial than the 
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previous two and subject to criticism on the grounds that It goes beyond what can 
be reasonably expected. It remains, however, an important and potentially 
executable function in the appropriate social and historical settings. 

To summarize, then, there are three aspects of the relation between educa- 
tional institutions and alienation which may be considered. It seems clear that 
it is improper for educational institutions to cause or exacerbate alienation. 
It seems appropriate that educational institutions deal with individual cases 
in which because of improper or inadequate socialization histories a remedial 
program of social identity development be conducted by the schools. It seems 
possible that in social settings in which alienation is widespread due to 
generally inadequate socialization patterns the educational institutions assume 
the role of developers of social identity through positive programs of action. 
In this report all three possibilities are considered in light of available 
research evidence from the field of human developnent. 
Evidence of Alienation in the Schools ; 

Any discussion of "alienation in the schools" Is likely to result in a 
cacophony of mutually incomprehensible positions. For some, the existence of 
^ alienation in the schools if "obvious;" for others it is "inconceivable." We may 
profitably recount a brief anecodote to illustrate this point. A conference on 
the "Role of Business and Industry in Human Development" was held at Wingspread — 
the conference center of the Johnson Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin — in 1971. 
Attending the conference were social and developmental psychologists concerned 
with alienation as well as a group of business and industrial leaders from the State 
of Wisconsin. A presentation was loade concerning the "Roots of Alienation" in 
patterns of social Interaction among children and adults in family, school and 
community settings. The substance of the report came under harsh and disbelieving 
criticism from a large contingent of the conference's participants. Put most 
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siaply^ they dil not believe that alienation of such intenulty ai^i fieriouanese 

existed outside of a few hotbeds of social dissolution located in the Far West 

and Atlantic Northeast. A wall existed between those for whom the existence of 

serious levels of alienation was "obvious" and those for whom such a phenomenon 

was "incoQcelvablel To shed some light on the matter, a consultation with 

representatives of the Juvenile division of the local police force was arranged. 

In the view of the officers it was "inconceivable" that people should not 

recognize the "obviourf' problem of alienation among adoUBeente "under the noses" 

of the conference partcipante. If we are to take anything away from this story, 

it should be that our views of "reality" — particularly social reality — are 

clearly fashioned of our own experiences. The recent report of the New York Statei 

Comnission on the Causes of Campus Unrest deals with this issue in terms which 

have direct and important application to the social realities of New York State: 

While the major problems of secondary unrest are in the larger 
metropolitan centers, the relationships and similarities of our 
findings in the cities in the area of unrest equally applies 
to the hundreds of other schools in the State of New York. 
(Henderson CoiODlssion Report §2, p.7) 

Alienation iu the schools is evidenced by many phenomena. Students fre- 
quently feel that their relationships with faculty and administration are those 
of warring parties instead of collaborators. 

"Students feel that their principals will side with a teacher, 
no matter what the facts. Many see both supervisor and teacher 
as utilizing the school system for their own benefit rather 
than for that of the students; most find that teachers have 
no time for them outside of the class itself." 
(Henderson Commission, Report ^2, p. 19) 

There is evidence of lack of trust and understanding concerning the motives 
of each "side" by the other. 

Administrators, pointing to overcrowding, consider it uni'ealistic 
to remove long held restrictions on the students. They speak of 
sound level and evacuation of buildings in case of fire. Importantly, 
the students generally were not aware of the administration's 
reasons. Specifically, there is a failure of communication among 
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administrators and faculty and students. This failure, as 
well as poor communication between these groups and parents 
and the community, is almost everywhere a cause of unrest. 

Students have related that they did not trust the administration 
or the faculty. They did not feel they could safely (^o to them 
with their personal problems and some said they were reluctant 
to see faculty or administrators aboitt academic problems. 

(Henderson Commission Report ir2, p. 26) 

There is evidence of a lack of "coomunity spirit" within the schools. 

The spirit of eoimminity is more the exception than the rule. 
The CooaDission heard of the need to develop a greater feeling 
of belonging to the school conasunity. It often was suggested 
that interscholastic competition, especially athletics, can 
be the principal agent in giving students, faculty and admin- 
istrators a coiomon cause, developing "school spirit" and prcnoting 
further cooperation in other areas. There appears to be greater 
peer group activity preventing grievances from growing into 
disruptions at schools where interscholastic competition is 
promoted and consequently well attended. 

There is every indication that one of the underlying reasons 
for unrest in the secondary schools is the loss of school identif- 
ication, 'School Spirit'.' Where there are not programs of school 
activities, the young people in this age group, in looking for 
something to do, often drift into anti-social behavior. 

(Henderson Conanission Report i'Z, pp. 26-27) 

We shall return to the role of "activities" is conibatting alienation when 
we discuss principles upon which to make recomcendations. 

There is evidence of a kind of alienation of parents from the schools — 
on a day-to-day basis. 

The parents wish their children to be educated, but many have 
had little interest in what was going on in the school. There 
is evidence that this is changing, but considering the size of 
our State, the numbers of parents involved is reported as small, 
except in instances of specific confrontation. 

(Henderson Conmission Report jf2, p. 37) 

One very direct and simple index of alienation is attendance. 
Children who persistently seek to avoid attending school are 
expressing a very concrete form of estrangement. In the areas 
of greatest difficulty attendance has been reported as "below 
oOvo in some cases on a normal day." 

(Henderson Conanission Report #2, p.ifO) 
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There is evidence to indicate that vandalism, delinquency and illict drug 

use — patterns of behavior vhich may be associated with academic alienation — 

have intensified with accelerating rapJ-'.ity in recent years. 

The Commission learned first hand, that in all parts of the 
State, in the large urban and even the small rural schools, 
the smoking of marijuana and the induction of hard narcotics 
has risen dramatically. This use is seen as both a symptom 
and a cause of unrest. .. .leads to the conclusion that marijuana 
and hard narcotics are easily available to secondary school 
students. Measured by the continuing and growing numbers 
of young people involved, the narcotic instruction programs, 
where they exist, are not substantially succeeding or are 
not succeeding to the desired degree. 

(Henderson Commission Report if2, p.if3) 

The violence and disruption in our educational system has shifted 
from the college to the secondary schools where reported crime 
and violence has increased tremendously in City and Metropolitan 
area schools. 

(Henderson Commission Report #3, p.xii) 
There is evidence to suggest that a scilous problem exists in the realm of 
student and teacher conceptions of the social realities of educational insti- 
tutions. As has been indicated above, differences in the ways that individuals 
and groups understand the reality of "shared" experiences can contribute 
significantly to important patterns of behavior. The conflict between what is 
"obvious" to one party and "inconceivable?' to another was a bearing on the kinds 
of "solutions" each sees as appropriate «- if indeed there is any agreement 
concerning the very need for solution in the first place. We have reason to 
believe such a situation — of importantly different conceptions of social 
reality — exists to an ever increasing degree in the schools — particularly 
the secondary schools. The Commission on Quality, Cost and Financing of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education (The Fleischmann Commission) has reported in- 
formation bearing on this question. 
For example: 

1. in a statewide survey, 660/0 of the students indicated they 
did not enjoy school 1 

o 
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2. when asked to rate school morale as "positive", "average", or 
"negative", 52% of the students picked "negative" while 6UO/o of the teachers 
picked "positive", 

3. when asked to rate the overall educational process on the same 
scale (i.e., positive-average-negative) 52% of the teachers picked positive 
compared with SS^/o of the students . 

(Fleischmann Commission Report, p. 1.58) 
such findings are a kind of prima facie evidence of alienation. Even allowing 
for some amount of negative exaggeration by students and positive exaggeration by 
teachers, the data indicate a dangerous lack of consensus regarding the day-to-day 
experience of education by students and teachers. Such a lack of consensus has 
implications for the kind of "ameliorative" action students may desire and teachers 
nay see as unnecessary. Such a condition in many ways resembles race relations 
in the larger society. While some see the situation as adequate or better, others 
see it as nearly intolerable. 
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Results of the survey on a number of itens of ifflportance. revealed further 8ig|iifi» 
cant differences in student and teacher views: 

(reproduced from the Coiuaission Report^ source: 
Conanunity Resources Limited^ Hi^ Schools in Crisis< 
Ann Axbor, Michieati/ 1971) 

How Teacher s Treat Students Teachers Students 

_ ^ . ^ disagree agree disagree agree 
Treat students 

as responsible lO.^o/o 58.**®/o 3^.9*^/o 37.0o/o 
Listen to students' 

opinions 15.3 46.6 42.1 31.2 
Understand student 

problems 21.8 UI.7 52.7 21.0 
Kelp students develop 

skills 12.9 U9.6 1^3.0 29.2 

Help students do best 6.9 3^.1 kO,l 29.9 
Concerned about 

students' future 10.4 60.2 42.1 32.0 
How Students Treat Teachers 

St\2dents respect teachers I3.6 32.Q 36.^ 29.2 
Students listen to 

teachers' opinion 18.3 39.6 35,3 28.9 
Students help teachers 

do their best 23.O 32.3 46.8 18. 1 
Students understand 

teachers' problems 63.3 9.3 61.7 l4.9 
Students can disagree 

with teachers 7,0 72.7 48.0 29.9 

We support the conunission' s concern with this state of affairs, which they 
describe in the following terms: "Teachers' perceptions of the school situation 
were substantially different from those of students. Teachers appeared largely 
unaware of the negative feeling of their students. .. .student dissatisfaction 
of this magnitude is a real cause for concern." (Fleischmann Commission Report, 
p. 1.59) We view these findings as supporting the view that there is significant 
alienation within the schools. 
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The Henderson Connusslon conaissioned a study of dropping out among students 
across the State. In the CosmissioniB vlev the study 

...was designed to measure the attitude of students toward 
school. It was designed to identify the "alienated" student, 
the one most likely to drop out of school. It also indicates 
the "area" which is most bothering him; such as Teachers, 
Education, Peers or Parents, or School Behavior. The purpose 
is to pin-point a specific problem in an area. The most shocking 
revelation of the study indicates that statewide qpo/o of the 
students will either drop-out physically or remain in school as 
a mental drop-out . 

(Henderson Coonission Report n3i P*^9) (italics added) 
Ibese results and others discussed above indicate that alienation within the 
schools is indeed a major and serious problem, affecting directly one of every 
two students. 

Alienation and Delinquency : 

Of obvious importance is the relationship of alienation to delinquency 
(Allen and Sandhu, 1967} Presumably one of the consequences of alienation is 
anti-social behavior— that is, because the individual feels estranged from 
the institutions, persons and values around him he is not likely to feel bound 
by the rules and standards of those same institutions and persons. Martin Gold 
(1969) has conducted a review of the evidence bearing on this hypothesized 
relationship. Gold points to the essential validity of the hypothesis that 
alienation and delinquency are related^ but at the same time points to an im- 
portant qualification. 

Delinquent behavior is ipso facto evidence of the ineffective 
influence of those who create, advocate and stand behind the 
law. Students of delinquency are quick to remind us, however, 
that delinquency may also testify to the effective social 
influence of those who encourage it.... Their challenge makes 
clear that alienation in this sense is not in the first instance 
a characteristic of an individual but a characteristic of his 
relationships. The Individual may only secondarily be character- 
ized by the alienated pattern of his relationships, taking into 
account not only the sum of his relationships, but their relative 
salience aa well. 

(Gold, 1969, p. 125) 
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Gold's analysis suggests the importance of recognizing that our efforts to 
understand delinquency and Its relation to alienation mubt be rooted in an assess- 
aent of the structure of the settings in which the individual — and his other 
social relationships — operate. In our present context, that of the educational 
institution,, ve must remember, then, that ve are dealing not vith alienated 
individuals — as If alienation were something carried around Inside the adolescent, 
child or adult - but with alienated and alienating situations. This point will 
assume greater Importance as we consider the kind of action which may be taken 
to reduce alienation and delinquency within and without the educational institution. 

Gold indicates that there is a relatively clear relationship between alienation 
from parents and delinquency. Thus, there is evidence of relatively low levels of 
interaction between highly delinquent boys and their fathers, and that the fathers 
of highly delinquent boys indicate that they have very little influence over their 
son's behavior — particularly in the son's choice of friends. This finding 
leads to a major conclusion of Gold's analysis; that perhaps the most important 
single factor in the relation of alienation to delinquency is the autonomous 
peer group. 

Gold's analysis indicates that the adolescent engaging in delinquent be- 
havior, while he is estranged from social agent and agencies which promote pro- 
social behavior, is attached to the peer group, which tends to promote anti- 
or asocial behavior. 

The alienation of most heavily delinquent teenagers is only 
partial While they are not positively influenced by their 
parents, and in the absence of that link, alienated from conven- 
tional elements of their society, they seem to be firmly inte- 
grated with some of their peers. A large proportion of delin- 
quent behavior, over three-fourths, is group behavior, and 
most of the delinquent behavior committed by a lone teenager 
is quickly reported tc friends. Indeed, one of the variables 
most closely associated with the frequency and seriousness of 
delinquent behavior is teenagers' perceptions that their friends 
are heavily delinquent. (Gold, 1969, p. 12?) 
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Evidence gathered and analyzed by Simon (1:^72) further supports this view 
of the adolescent as alienated from adult and institutional agents and agencies 
by virtue of the fact of being integrated into peer reUtions. The peer group 
is autonomous, estranged from the adult agents and institutions, and the member 
of that group is thus set apart from and against those same adult agents and 
agencies. It should be stressed that this is not a necessary relation. Bron- 
fenbrenner (1970) points to the existence of other cultures in which the peer 
group is not autonomous from adult agents and agencies, in which the peer group 
is under the direct supervision of adult agents. In such a setting the relation 
between alienation and delinquency described by Gold does not obtain. This 
fact will be of importance when we attempt to propose recommendations. 

If we next consider the direct relation of the adolescent's connection with 
the school to delinquency we find some interesting evidence. As Gold summarizes 
this issue and the relevant evidence; 

...the question of whether heavily delinquent teenagers are 
characteristically aUenated students, that is, feel that the 
goals which their schools prescribe for them are not their 
personal goals. The answer, I believe, is clearly no. 
Adolescents generally regard their studenthood as prepara- 
tion for the future — for better jobs, better pay, and greater 
Job satisfaction. (Going to school may be intrinsically 
satisfying to some high schoolers, but Coleman's (I961) 
and Gordon's (1957) data demonstrate that the academic side of 
school life seldom satisfies teenagers as much as the social 
side.) Most of them believe that a successful education is the 
key to a successful life. Repeatedly apprehended delinquent 
boys... are indistinguishable from non-apprehended boys in their 
testimony on the relevance of school to their own aspirations. 

(Gold, 1963, 160-161) 

(Gold 1969, p.132) 

The fact that there is little or no attitudinal estrangement present among 
delinquents may be seen as the force which in the long run leads to a direct 
relation between behavioral estran©nent from school and alienation. 

It has been demonstrated that failure in school — as indexed by poor grades 
does relate directly to delinquency. 
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Poor grades have a marked association vlth greater dellnquencyt 
No matter what their age or social status^ or how delinquent 
they believe their friends to be^ or whether they come from 
broken or intact homes^ bqys whose school grades fall well 
below their class average are significantly more delinquent than 
their fellows. ...I suspect that the association between aca- 
demic failure and heavy delinquency is not evidence of aliena- 
tion in the sense of self-estrangement/ but rather of its 
opposite. Neither the goals of studenthood> nor their failure 
at studenthood is alien to them; the goals are among their 
most salient motives, and their failure is most significantly 
their own. Delinquency may be generated from the teenager' s 
involvement with studenthood. Delinquent behavior may con- 
stitute a solution to the problem of a derogated self, an 
effort to satisfy the requirements of at least one important 
role. For delinquency is a way of being "one of the boys", 
which has the double connotation of being a good companion 
and in such a way as to be an adequate male. If those boyB 
who give up on being students, in deed by truancy and dropping 
out^ or in mind by making no effort, are more heavily delin- 
queat, it is not because school is irrelevant but too relevant. 

(Gold, 1969, p. 133) 

This analysis may be related to our previous discussion of the Importance 
of "cognitive consonance" in shaping the student's relationship with the 
educational institution. The individual must maintain a sense of cognitive 
balance among the various relationships in which he is Involved. By providing 
an experience which is dominated by academic failure, the education institution 
may be setting in motion a process which necessitates some cc»npensatory pattern 
of behavior on the student's part which will in some way balance the negative 
provided by tiie school setting. Such a balancing must take some form of the 
following patterns: l) dissolve attachment to school, therefore negative ex- 
perience in school (academic failure) becomes irrelevant; 2) adopt negative 
view of self, consonant with that provided by the school; 3) reciprocate nega- 
tive input of school by engaging in anti-social behavior, thus the two negatives 
balance. As Gold Indicates, the importance of education is firmly a pert of the 
student's culture in -that it is likely that the individual will engage in seme 
negative response to the school rather than either develop a negative view of 
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self or cut loose from school. 

The two aspects of the relation of alienation to delinquency which seem 
oost susceptible to alteration within the context of educational institutions 
are the following: l) the failure experiences which lead to delinquency as 
a means of achieving some form o£ "success" necessary for a positive self concept, 
and 2) the related phenomenon of the autonomous peer group which provides 
support for delinquency and a setting in which the individual who is academically 
frustrated can find a measure of success through anti-social behavior, i.e., 
delinquency. Both us 3 of collective responsibility and cooperative behavior at 
early ages to develop a pattern of interaction in which the peer group is not 
autonomous, but rather Is integrated into the adult patterns. In this way the 
support system for delinquency will be removed. At the same time, such a program 
would involve activities which would afford socially sanctioned success for each 
student — by expanding the definition of academic success. 
III. Critical Areas of the Relation of Educational Institutions to Alienation 

A . Concerning Academic Failure 

B. Concerning School-Community Relations 

C. Concerning School Size 

D. The "Overdetermlnatlon" of Alienation 
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A. Academic Failure 
"Alienation follows frustration" 

(Henderson Commission Report #3, p. 28) 
As we have indicated above, one of the two major modes by which alienation 
arises may be termed "defensive" cognitive dissonance reduction. That is, the 
individual severs his relation to a social entity because of the intolerable 
negative definition of himself provided by his rea.ation to that entity. In the 
case of students and school the operation of this phenomenon of alienation seems 
clear. Studifes of this phenomenon Lave been conducted by the Fleischmann and 
Henderson Commissions. Areas of large scale academic failure are also areas 
of disruption and alienation among students. A large scale study of the re- 
lation of academic ability to all forms of social behavior and success at the 
elementary school level (HEV;, 1972) reports grounds for considering social and 
academic development and unitary characteristic - i.e., a constellation of 
highly related patterns, students doing well academically are generally succeed- 
ing with their peers and with the teacher. The review of the relation of aliena- 
tlon to juvenile delinquency by Gold (1969) indicates that poor grades and delin- 
quency are linked. The relation suggested by Gold conforms to the "defensive" cog- 
nitive dissonance alienation discussed above - i.e., students who fail academi- 
cally, turn to delinquency to rationalize the conflict between their connection 
with the school and its negative definition of them. (Byles, 1968; Lauterbach 
1967) As the Henderson Commission so eloquently put it, "Alienation follows 
frustration." The problem of academic failure and alienation is « like most 
problems related to socioeconomic factors. A study conducted for the Fleischmann 
Commission by Gams found that most of the variance in academic achievement in the 
schools is associated with socio-economic factors - i.e., parental education, 
income, housing, and the like (Fleischmann Commission Report, p.l.33) The 
operation of this defensive alienation is com.pounded by the fact that students 
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are staying in school for longer and longer periods of time and that there are 
fewer econooic opportunities for the high school drop out. Thus, vhereas in 
previous times, a student could resolve the problem of academic failure by 
simply leaving school and entering the economic market as a worker, this option 
has been to an ever larger degree shut off. (Henderson Commission Report ,.3) 
The student is thus forced to remain in school by the lack of economic opportunity 
and the social norms for school attendance. The academic failure remains, however, 
and alienation and delinquency seem to be the product. 

Academic failure may be "masked" by social promotion - i.e., advancing the 
student to keep him at a grade level with peers despite academic unpreparedness. 
In the view of the Henderson Commission, this represents a source of disruption. 

The practice of social promotion (advancing failing stuaents 
to keep them with their age group) plays an important part in 
this low attendance and unrest. The child who can't do the 
work, vho is not at the academic level of the grade he is in, 
resents his inability, causes disruption, becomes a disci- 
plinary problem, eventually a truant. His behavior while in 
school is such as to retard the progress of his classmates. 

(Henderson Commission Report §2, p.lfO) 

Like many problems facing the educational system, academic failure is 
related to "rising expectations." Ihat is, as the norms by which success is 
judged have changed — e.g., staying in school as a universal pattern — the 
problems of failure have likewise changed. 

If we are to consider measure by which academic failure and the resulting 
alienation are to be combatted, it will be necessary to explicate a model of 
academic development. Such a model will aid in understanding the origins and 
likely "cures" of failure. Our interest, of course, is in those aspects of 
potentially remedial action which are appropriate for Legislative concern and 
action — rather than those which are oriented toward individual problems and 
solutions. Our concern is with academic failure at the macro rather than the 
P^co level of educational analysis. 
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A MTdel of Academic Ffliilure; The "Academic Culture" Hypothesis 

Constructing an explanatory model to deal with the persistent differences 
in academic success and failure observed as a fianction of socioeconomic factors 
has proved a complex^ difficult and often controversial task. Ihree principal 
models have been offered. The first of these models looks to genetic differences 
in innate intellectual ability as the source of the differences in academic 
development (Jensen, 1969). The second model sees the origins of academic 
failure in the deprived early experience of the child from lover socioeconomic 
conditions (e.g., Runt, 196I). The third model sees the roots of academic failure 
in patterns of parent-child interaction which are concrete and restricted vs. 
abstract and elaborated in their verbal format (e.g., Hess, 19^^) Sast of 
these models sees the origins of academic failure as somehow carried around 
inside the individual child, in what the child brings to the schoc... Whether 
the cause be genetic or environmental, the child may be said to possess a 
"deficit" which prevents him from academically succeeding. Our concern here is 
with an emerging fourth model which may shed some light on the roots of academic 
failure and thus on the roots of alienation. • 

This model of academic failure derives from a series of studies and dis- 
cussions dealing with critiques of the models summarized above. The "gist" of 
these critiques is that the skills, characteristics, styles and overall 
"psychological ecology" of the school system are most appropriately considered 
a kind of "academic culture." And, like any other culture, the "academic culture" 
must be learned. It is possible for an individual to be "bi-cultural — which to 
some extent involves being bi~lingual — in the sense that he operates according 
to the "academic culture" in the school and some non-academic culture at home, 
in the neighborhood, on the streets, etc. A number of developmental and cognitive 
psychologists have undertaken specification of the component parts of the "academic 
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culture" and the conditions under vhich it is developed. In many cases, these 
efforts have not been specifically directed toward the developnent of such a 
model of the "acadealc culture", but their work admits of such an interpretation. 
Oinsburg (197S), Cole and Brunner (1971), McClelland (1973), and Bronfenbrenner 
(W3) may be included in the list of contributors to the model of "academic 
culture." The importance of this model is that it offers an explanation of vhy 
some children fail and others succeed with specific application to the problem 
of socloecoaoDic difference. 

■me "acadenic culture" is that pattern of belavlor and thought which is 
cbaracteristicalXy encouraged and supported in the schools. It involves "fomal" 
speech in standard English as opposed to some dialect - as veil as disciplined 
attention to written tasks, adult direction, formal cognitive operations, and the 
like. It is thus a pattern of skills, orientations and ootivations which are 
0«esea.ar for academic success. Our purpose in this report is not to co».ent 
directly on critics who suggest that the "acadeaic culture" is not a necessary or 
even desirable component of the school system, but to indicate that it is the 
discrepancy among students in the degree to which they have internalized the 
"academic culture" which appears to account for the major part of the variation 
in academic success and failure, m this view, the reason children from upper 
socioeconomic settings consistently perform better in school is that they come 
to the school With many of the basic characteristics of the "academic culture" 
already internalized and are more highly motivated to adopt what they don't already 
know than are children from lower socioeconomic background. An important part 
Of this difference is to be found in the degree to which the parents of the child 
have become familiar with and camitted to the "academic culture." It is 
repeatedly fcu»l that the education of the child's parents is strongly associated 
With the academic success of the child. It has been further discovered that a very 
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large proportion of the variation in children's school success and development 
is accounted for not by the tine spent in the school — i.e., during the school 
year — but during the time the child is not in school ~ i.e., over the summer 
vacation. Put another way, it is necessary for the family, neighborhood and 
community of the student to model and support the "academic culture" if the child 
is to adopt the culture. It is clear that children can be bi -lingual and bi- 
cultural if both cultures are valued and neither is derogated (e.g., in Switzer- 
land). It is when the child's other culture is derogated by the school or the 
academic culture is derogated by the home culture that difficulties and estrange- 
ment arise,. Evidence reported by Bronfenbrenner (1973) and Ginsburg (1972) 
indicates the children from lower socioeconomic settings can operate in the 
"academic culture" with success. While Ginsburg (1972) focuses on the measures 
that may be effective to this eiid within the classroom, Bronfenbrenner (1973) 
focuses on the steps to be taken to encourage support for the academic culture 
within the family and community. Such measures are particularly appropriate 
for our consideration because they serve the two-fold purpose of reducing 
alienation as a ftmction of academic failure and as a function of inadequate 
social interaction. Appendix A provides a summary of Bronfenbrenner 's evidence 
and the recommendations for programs to enhance the c^eveljpment of support for 
the "academic culture" among persons from lower socioeconomic settings. 
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B. SchooX«Coaimunit.v Relations 
The proper relation of school to community is a natter of some debate. 
Our concern vith alienation^ however, suggests several principles: 

1. In order to prevent the rise of alienation due to lack of adequate 
social interaction with important aspects of the community — e.g., adults in 
the world of work — it is necessary that children and adolescents experience and 
be exposed to the major features of the ccoBaunity in enduring patterns of rela- 
tionship. If such enduring patterns of relationship do not arise "naturally*', 
the educational activities of the school will be made difficult because of the 
resulting alienation. It ia therefore in the interest of educational institutions 
to foster experiences which will lead to enduring patterns of interaction among 
children and all other aspects of the social environment — e.g., older children, 
adolescents, the elderly, adults in the world of work, etc. 

2. In order to prevent the rise of alienation as a "defensive" cogni- 
tive dissonance mechanism it is necessary to forestall conflicts in which the 
child's ethnic, religious or racial heritage is placed in direct opposition to 
the school. That is, if the child finds severe and irreconcilable conflict 
between the heritage of his community and the demands of the school there is 
likely to be estrangement from one or both forces. Thus, community and school 
should mutually support each other in order that the child not be forced to 
choose between them. 

3. In order to prevent the rise of both patterns of alienation described 
above, it is necessary that the school have an explicit responsibility for the 
"social development" of the child in addition to the "academic and intellectual 
development" of the child. 

We may profitably consider ways in which there are currently serious 
problems in each of these three areas of concern. 
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The very complex dynamics of conmunlty-school relations are considered by 
the Henderson CoimDission in the context of busing to achieve racial balance. 
The Comnission's conclusions and observations of this matter illustrate the web 



of problems. 



In minority areas where there are schools which are recognized 
as not adequately preparing the students, the parents of these 
children want them to remain in their home neighborhood. They 
want the local schools upgraded. Among these parents there were 
those who felt that the distant school and its' community were 
hostile to their children. Some were not opposed to the trans- 
porting of their children when the distances were not too far. 
Many felt that the cultural problems the children had to over- 
come were so great that they should not enter a different and 
hostile atmos|diere until they had mastered their learning problems. 

While they knew that the local school unit was presently in- 
adequate, they felt that they at least had something to say about 
the local school and could work to make it better. With the 
children away from their locality, in a school where the 
majority of parents were different from themselves, they 
would have little or no say. 

When it came to actual commitment of increased parent activity 
in school affairs, it was evident that the increas. is minor. 
For the greater part, these minority parents were almost totally 
involved in an economic struggle to care for themselves and 
their children, leaving little time for other things, l^ey 
felt that the school was the Job of the administration and 
teachers and they should do their Job« Above all, they 
demanded that the school should be fair. They were concerned 
about the bad effects of teacher and parent strikes. They 
feared the continual crisis atmosphere in the schools which 
interferred with learning. 

(Commission Report, fJ-3, pp. S'f-SS) 

We must consider the Important of these sentiments in terms of evidence 

presented by Bronfenbrenner (1973) in his review of early intervention programs. 

This evidence, bearing on the role of "community support for education" upon the 

development of the individual child, is examined In another section of our report. 

Put briefly, however, the findings of the Commission as they bear on community 

support for schools indicate that the critical "root" of the academic failure 

and the alienation may be found in the same place — estrangement of schools from 

the "natural" support systems of parents and neighborhood. 
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Statement of Principles Concerning the Re lation of the School to the Conmiunitv . 

In "The Roots of Alienation", Bronfenbrenner (1972) considers the important 

role of educational institutions in the development of social identity — as 

opposed to alienation. His analysis focuses on the role of community-school 

relations in the social development of the individual child and in shaping the 

social environment of the school and larger community. 

The ro.re of the school. While training for responsibility 
by giving responsibility clearly begins in the family, the 
institution which has probably done the most to keep children 
insulated from challenging social tasks is the American school 
system. For historical reasons rooted in the separation of 
church and state, this system has been isolated from responsible 
social concern both substantively and spatially. In terms of 
content, education in America, vhen viewed cross-culturally, 
seems peculiarly onesided; it emphasizes subject matter to the 
exclusion of another molar aspect of the child's development. 
The neglect of this second area is reflected by the absence of 
n[!^..^!u®^^^^^ accepted term for it in our educational vocabulary. 
What the Germans call Erziehunt^. the Russians vospitanie. and 
the French education has no common counterpart in English. 
Perhaps the best equivalents are "upbringing" or "character 
education terms which, to the extent that they have any 
meaning at all to us, sound outmoded and irrelevant. In many 
countries of Western and Eastern Europe, however, the corres- 
ponding terms are not only current, but constitute what is 
regarded as the core of the educational process ~ the develop- 
ment of the child's qualities as a person — his values, motives, 
and patterns of social response. The last mentioned category 
underscores the point that these are matters not only of 
educational philosophy, as they are sometimes with us, but of 
concrete educational practice within the classroom and without — 
in the home, neighborhood, and larger community. The preceding 
statement highlights the second insular aspect of the American 
educational process; our schools and thereby our children are 
kept insulated from the immediate social environment, from 
the life of the community, neighborhood, and the families that 
the schools purport to serve, and the life for which they are 
supposedly preparing the children under their charge. 

Moreover, the insularity characterizing the relation of the 
American school to the outside world is repeated within the 
school to the outside world is repeated within the school 
itself, where children are segrecated into classrooms that 
have little social connection to each other or to the school 
as a common community, for which members might take active 
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responsibility both as Individuals and as groups* 

During the past decadei the trend toward segregation of the 
school from the rest of society has been rapidly accelerated 
by the other forces of social disorganization that we have 
discussed. As a resultj the schools have become one of the most 
potent breeding ground of alienation in American society . For 
this reason^ it is of crucial importance for the welfare and 
development of school age children that schools be reintegrated 
into the life of the ccomunity. Above alli ve must reverse 
the present trend toward the construction and administration 
of schools as isolated compounds divorced from the rest of the 
community. Many schools are becoming quasi«penal institutions 
in which teachers are increasingly forced to function as 
detectives and guards with pupils being treated as suspects 
or prisoners for whom liberty is a special privilege. 
(Bronfenbrenneri pp. 671-672) 

Bronfenbrenner's analysis is based on a review of cross-cultural studies 
of socialization and education and raises important questions for our own 
educational and social system. Ihere is evidence to suggest that a "gap" between 
community and school does in fact exist. Thia is apparently the case both in 
terms of the role of the school as moral agent in the development of the child/ 
as well as an instrument of the community for overall social unity. 

The Fleischmann Commission noted a sense of alienation of community from 

schools in the source of their investigations. 

"...in most communltiesi the clients — parentsi students and 
local citizens — feel that they have little influence over 
what happens in their schools." 

(Fleischmann Commission Reporti p. 1.6'^) 

The Purposes of Education; 
It would seem that one of the roots of the problea of alienation and educa- 
tional institutions lies in the commonly held definition of the proper purposes 
of education. This conclusion emerges in our consideration of the Fleischmann 
Commission and is reinforced in the Henderson Commission's discussions. The 
Commission Report offers the following statements bearing on the purposes of public 
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The fundamental aim of our education system is to give. 

each of our young citizens an equal opportunity to obtain quality 

learning. (Ifenderson Commission Report ^l, p.23) 

The subject can best be put in a question; is the educational system 
per se failing, or have the tensions of our time, the social 
pressures, the speed-up in communications, the speed-up in 
mobility, and other attendant factors so intruded into the 
School that the schools have been changed into a vehicle 
primarily for social change? This, in turn, raises a major 
question; can any system designed primarily to educate, . 
survive and fulfill its function properly under the impact of 
these extraordinary and immense pressures? And this, in turn, 
raises what must be the most fundamental question of all; shall 
the school remain primarily a vehicle for education or shall the 
school become principally a vehicle for social change? On© 
vould hope that from proper education, necessary social change 
vould evolve. 

This Commission believes that despite the fact that immuniza- 
tion of the school from the conmunlty has never been and should 
not be complete, we nevertheless believe that the community 
must learn that the school must remain principally a vehicle 
for education. 

(Henderson Conmission Report i-'i, p.Uo) 

In all fairness, it should be noted that the Commission Report does indicate 
the need for the school to be attentive the "child's world outside the school." 
It is the contention of our report, however, that the available evidence in- 
dicates that 1) the purely academic functions of the school cannot be accom- 
plished unless there is deep, abiding and active support for those educational 
functions from the home and neighborhood of the student (and that the only 
effective programs of improving the intellectual and academic development of 
children are those which focus on producing this necessary support without 
Which academic reforms within the school are ineffective); and 2) within the 
school Itself unless the "socialization" consequences of school structure and 
policies are considered, purely academic functions cannot be performed (i.e., 
if the child as moral and social phenomenon are not adequately dealt with by 
the school the child as cogntive-intellectual phencmenon cannot adequately be 
considered). Our critique, then, is that the definitional notions of the 
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schools are dangerously Inadequate. They stress academic development vlthln 
the school without recognizing that such development cannot adequately occur 
unless some basic necessary conditions are oet. The most salient of these 
conditions — > given the present historical^ economic and social factors operative 
within the State — are that the family and neighborhood of the child provide 
demonstrable support for the schools academic functions and that the school's 
structure, operations, policies and activities support the development of pro- 
social behavior and social identity. Without these Ju*.nt "psycho-social supj^rts" 
academic develotanent becomes a Sisyphisian task. 

The importance of these issues is underlined by the Fleischmann Commission's 
Report about future enrc^xoent patterns within the State. Noting that the recent 
past — the period since World War II — has been dominated by the need to expand 
basic facilities to meet expanding enrollments, the Commission notes that the 
available projections indicate the future will not present this problem. This 
development presents an opportunity for reallocation of resources away from 
quantity in the direction of quality." 

In short, at least for the next decade or two. New York State 
will not face the rapid expansion of pupil population that 
characterized the last 25 years. The consequences are 
Important. Once inflation is taken Into account, the major 
part of future Increments in financial resources available 
for education can go toward improvements in the quality of 
New York State's educational system. 

(Fleischmann Commission Report, p. 1.9) 

It Is clear that definition of what constitutes "quality" will become of 

ever increasing Importance. In our view, non-alienating settings are one of 

the more Important indices of quality and should therefore come Increasingly 

vlthln the list of high priority educational needs for the State. Such a concern 

prompts our Interest in the def ic' ' ' -^n of the purposes of education by those 

charged with political responsibility. 
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The constitutional mandate for education in the State is actually quite 

open: 

Article XI Section 1: "The legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a system of free common schools^ 
vherin all the children of the state nay be educated." 

The substantive meaning of what constitutes education has of course^ been 
built up through legislative and administrative action as a reflection of values 
and historical circumstances. In our view the definition of education should/ 
of necessity, become increasing couched in "social" terms. That is, the 
education of the students of the State should increasingly be defined in terms 
of social development. Emphasis on the purely cognitive education of children 
and adolescents will, paradoxically, increasingly prevent such cognitive 
education from occuring. Explicit comp'tment to social development in the 
form of Legislative resolution is needed. 
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C. School Size 

It has been demonstrated that characteristics of group structure affect 
individual behavior and psychological processes. Given that our analysis of 
tl»e origins of alienation sees inadequate experience with important social con- 
text as a major causal factor^ we are drawn to a consideration of the effects of 
school size. This analysis is based on the principles of ecological psychology, 
which sees aspects of the day-to-day structure of experience as having highly 
Important effects upon Individual and group behavior and attitudes. We are 
interested in such ecological analyses which bear on the extent to which students 
have access to and are encouraged to participate in roles promoting the develop- 
ment of leadership^ responsibility, a sense of belonging, and a sense of com- 
petence. These characteristics are viewed as a kind of psycho-social bulwark 
against alienation. To the extent that characteristics of the social structure 
of educational institutions inhibit the development of such a psycho-social bulwark 
ve may accurately say that such structural characteristics are a "cause" of 
alienation. Evidence exists to support the contention that school size is Just 
such a structural factor. The major investigation of school size is reported 
in R. Barker and P. Gump's Big School, (Stanford University Press, 1964). \le 
have relied heavily on this investigation as well as a recent review of other 
studies of school size (C. Turner and hi. Thrasher, School Size Does Make a 
Difference, Institute for Educational Management, San Diego, California) . 

» 

Because the findings of these investigations are both very clear and highly 
pertinent to our consideration of the relation of educational institutions to 
alienation we have included detailed reviews of both reports in appendices. 

Big School , Small School investigated high schools of differing sizes — 
from the very small to the large. The results indicate that although the large 
school has more settings in which students may interact, the ratio of settings- 

o 
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to*student8 is smaller. Tliat is, the larger school Is larger only in absolute 
terms; it is relatively smaller as a provider of opportunities per student. As 
a result of this effect^ students experience different social realities as a 
funtlon of school size. The larger school offers a setting conducive to the 
development of alien'^tion; the small school^the generation of identity. 
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BlR School. Small School 

Population Density Within the Schools: 

The initial phase of the investigation was to determine the relation be- 
tween school size and the number of behavioral settings. Using a complex 
system of analysis and classification — the details of which are not essen- 
tial to the present discussion — Barker's group examined the structure of 
behavioral settings In the schools. Their main interest was to discover 
whether the larger school offered more different behavioral settings than the 
small school — i.e., in simple terms, were there more different settings 
which students could be in the larger school than in the smaller school. The 
results of this analysis are interesting. Clearly there were more different 
settings in the larger schools. But the difference in number of settings was 
more than offset by the difference in population between small and large 
schools. That Is, although there were more settings in the large schools 
there were more people to fill those settings. The net result of this was 
that the large school's settings had a higher population density per setting 
than did the small schools. Table 0 presents this pattern of results. The 
P/d ratio is so high in the large schools there is relatively less going on 
than in the smaller schools. In this sense, the small schools are described 
as "bigger on the inside than on the outside." The impact of this fact on 
the behavioral and attitudinal patterns of students is apparently quite signifi- 
cant. The exact nature and dimensions of this impact is the topic of much of 
the substantive research conducted by Beirker's group, and will be discr -sed 
below. 
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Table 0 



School 



Population 



Differentiation P/P Ratio 



Dorset 

Walker 

Maiden 

Meadov 

Midwest 

Vernon 

Haven 

Eaklns 

Booth 



University City 
Shereton 
Capital City 



Otan 



1,923 
2,287 



35 
45 

83 
92 

113 
117 
151 
221 

339 
k^B 

9^5 



60 .58 

58 .78 

96 .86 

78 1.18 

^ 1.20 

107 1.09 

98 1.5^+ 

154 IM 

139 2.4i^ 

218 2.01 

312 3.03 

^87 3.95 

1^99 ^.58 



Barker sunxuarizes the results of this analysis in the following terms: 



...a) the large schools had more parts than did the 
small schools, but b) the greater number of parts of 
the large schools was not proportional to their greater 
number of students, so that c) large schools had greater 
average density of students per setting (P/D ratio) than 
small schools, and d) they had a greater average number of 
student Inhabitants ])er setting. (Barker and Gump, p. 50) 
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Participation in Interschool Events 

« 

Roger Barker and Eleanor Itoll (in Barker and Gump, 196I+) report the results 
of an investigation of participation in interschool events as a function of school 
size. For this analysis a sample of 2l8 Kansas high schools was used. These 
schools vere categorized by size into nine categories — with 1 being the smallest 
and 9 being the largest (over two thousand students). A separate analysis 
revealed that there were no differences by size of school in the extent to which 
school administrators valued participation in interschool events and therefore 
might be expected to encourage and support such participation. Attention could 
therefore be focused on the differences as a function of school size. Table 1 
reports the results of this analysis. 

Table 1 

Size of School Number of Participants in Interschool 

by Class Category Events per Ifcousand Students 



1 


290 


2 


U50 


3 


UlO 


if 


390 


5 


185 


6 


100 


7 


90 


8 


170 


9 


ho 



Barker points out that these figures do not indicate the number of different 
individuals who participated, but rather the number of "participations" from 
each school size category. The results indicate the following pattern: 

...we find that participations in the five district events 
amounted to about hQ% ...of the enrollment within the school 
size classes 2,3 and h, that there was a sharp drop from these 
levels to school size-class 5... and that the schools in classes 
2,3 and k had over ten times the rate of participation as the 
largest schools. (Barker and Hall, p. 68) 
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School Size and Students* Reports of Extracurricular Activities 

Barker and Hall (in Barker and Gump, 1964) report the results of an analysis 
of the relation between school size and the participation of students in extra- 
curricular activities. Extracurricular activities vere divided into seven 
groupings: meinbers of school clubs^ officers of school clubs and classes, meinbers 
of athletic teams, cheerleaders, members of casts of school plays, members of 
athletic teams, members of staffs of school papers and yearbooks, members of 
music groups. Table 2 reports the breakdown by school size of the mean number 
of activities engaged in by high school seniors during their four years of school 
attendance . 

Table 2 

Mean Number of Activities 
School Size-Class Senior Class Size Mean per School for k years 



1 


8 


21.5 


2 


17 


15.0 


3 


2k 


18. 5 


k 


51 


16. 5 


5 


Bk 


12.3 


6 


l60 


11.6 


7 


182 


9.4 


8 


458 


9.1 


9 


591 


9.6 



The correlation — measure of the strength of association — between school size 
and the average number of activities reported by seniors is -.51, indicating that 
there is a strong relationship between school size and average number of activities. 
Barker and Hall present an Interesting sub-analysis of importance. Table 3 
presents the per cent of students reporting that they engaged in no activities. 
In 0,1,2, or 3 activities and those reporting involvement in 21 or more 
activities. We can thus examine the effect of school size on the upper and lower 
extremes of participation. 
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Size Range of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Schools Students Reporting Students Reporting Students Reporting 

0 Activities 0>1j2i3j Activities 21 or more 

3^-100 1.2 5.5 kk,2 

lOU-150 0.5 7.8 3h.2 

211-^*7^ 5.5 20.6 23.5 

618-2,287 10«9 26.7 1^.2 



Barker and Hall conclude: 



...that the Seniors of the small schools reported more 
activities than the Seniors of the large schools by a 
factor of over two to one. This confirms data on inter- 
school events, though the magnitude of the school size 
difference is less and there is no evidence that the 
smallest schools vere deficient with respect to total 
extracurricular activities, as they were with respect 
to interschool events. (Barker and Gump, p. 71) 

A further issue is the extent to which school size is associated with 
versatility — i.e., the number of different kinds of activities engaged in. 
Table k reports the mean versatility scores for the various school sizes. 



Table h 

Per Cent of Seniors 

School Size-Class Mean Versatility Score Reporting 5 or more kinds 

of Activities 



1 




53 


2 


h.29 


hi 


3 


h.2k 




k 


3.15 


a 


5 


2.81 


U 


6 


2.99 


12 


7 


2.73 


10 


8 


2.39 


3 


9 


2.17 


if 



The correlation between school size and mean versatility score is .93, i.e., 
the smaller the school the more versatile the students. 
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Barker and Hall's final conclusion is clear, direct and unequivocal: 

We were iapressed to find this clear evidence of 
greater participation in school activities by small 
school students than by large school students In all 
the puiblic records available to us. The differences 
were so great as to suggest not only that they vere 
statistically significant differences but that they 
pointed to a different vay of student life in soall 
and large schools. (Barker and Gump^ p. 7^) 
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Participation in Nonclass Settings 

Paul Gump and Wallace Frieson (in Barker and Gumpi 1964) conducted an 
analysis of the relation between school size and the degree of penetration on 
nonclass settings — i.e.^ the depth of involvement by students in the activi- 
ties vlth which they were affiliated. The rationale for this analysis is the 

following: 

When enrollments of schools increase ; the numbers of their 
settings do not increase proportionately. This failure 
of numbers of settings to keep pace with nuin^)er8 of persons 
results in more persons being available per setting... 
a minimum number of important functionaries Is required to 
operate settings of a given type. As more persons become 
available above this minimum^ there is a reduction in forces 
setting functions. In a large school; students are exposed 
to long sequences of settings with relatively large numbers 
of Inhabitants. It is therefore predicted that such students^ 
on the average; will engage in comparatively few behaviors 
that are important to these settings. In small schools, students 
continually participate in settings that have few Inhabitants, 
that are undermanned; as a result there are strong pressures 
on and invitations to these small school students to pene- 
trate these settings, to take over significant tasks. 

(Barker and Gump, p.76) 

This particular analysis focused on one large and four small schools. Be- 
havior settings were categorized and a four level scale of penetration was 
developed, ranging from 1 equaling "A customer, ordinary member, or part 
of an audience in a setting" to k equaling "Performer in the central activity; 
subject was directly involved in the maintenance or control of the setting" 
(Barker and Gump, p. 82) 

The results of the analysis were the findings that: 

1. "The median number of Juniors in each setting. .. (in the 
large school) .. .vas over three times as great as the median number in 
small school settings." (Barker and Gump, p. 82) 

2. "...large school Juniors entered and participated, on some 
level, in six more settings than did the small school Juniors." (Barker 
and Gump, p. 62) 

3. " "...the large school Juniors entered settings as audience 
persons or as members only with much greater frequency than small school 

Juniors... the Juniors in the small schools held responsible positions with 
more than twice the frequency of the large school Juniors.. .the small school 
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Juniors held high-level performances six times as frequently as did large 
school Juniors." (Barker and Gump^ p. 86) The results indicated that these 
effects obtained over all kinds of nonclass settings — not merely in athletics 
vhere rules require a specific number of persons for the activity to operate 
at all. It was found that in general girls vere more active in nonclass settings 
than were boys and that the bri^ter students were more active than the intell- 
ectually less competene students. 

The overall conclusion of the authors is that: 

This study has demonstrated that a large school provides a 
somewhat larger number and wider variety of nonclass activ- 
ities than a small school. But in spite of specific large 
school advantages in the variety of settings^ the small 
school makes the same general kinds of activities available 
to its students. Moreover^ the small school provides a 
higher proportion of settings to the number of students... 

(Barker and Gump^ P*92) 
As a result of the small school's provision of a higher proportion of settings 
to the number of students, there is more widespread leadership, engaging in 
responsible and important activity, and greater variety of participation among 
small school students. 
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Satisfactions Derived from Nonclass Settings 

Paul Cuinp and Wallace Friesen (in Barker and Gump^ 196U) performed an 
analysis designed to test the hypotheses that small school students derive 
different kinds of "satisfaction" from their participation in nonclass settings, 
due to the differences in depth and variety of such participation. A sub-project 
studied the reports of high school Juniors from some of the schools included in 
the overall investigation. Data vere collected concerning the types of "satis- 
factions" derived from activities the students reportedly participated in* 
Based on these data obtained from open-ended interviews^ a series of categories 
of satisfactions was designed. Differences in the kinds of satisfactions re- 
ported as a function of school size vere found in several important areas. 
Table 5 presents an abridged version of a table presented by Gump and Friesen 
including some forty types of satisfactions reported by students. Table ^ Includes 
those ones vhich there vere differences as a function of school size as veil as 
several important areas in vhich no differences vere found. 

Table ^ 



Type of Satisfaction 



Competence ; some kind of 
capacity maintenance or 
Improvement achieved 
through experience In 
the setting 

Big Action and Test ; 
satisfactions derived from 
having participated In the 
challenging aspects of a 
setting or group, having 
met the test 

Action Valence : liking for the 
activity engaged in; more spe- 
cific kind of satisfaction not 
Indicated 



Instances Among 
Small School 
Juniors 



37 



Instances Among 
Large School 
Juniors 



92 



30 



1*7 



26 
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Table ^ continued 

Snail School Large School 

Action Group Affiliation ; 

Being part of an organized group; 

satisfaction in functioning 23 3 

together 

Be Valued ; Being in the focus of 
attention/ a status person^ re- 
ceiving an honor or prize 1^ 3 

Uplift : Assistance toward higher 
acral or cultural values. Settings 
were soBsetimes said to provide 

appreciation of books or art^ or 10 2 

to offer spiritual rewards 

Vicarous Enjoyment ; "observer 

satisfaction often derived from kk 8? 

witnessing events 

Large Entity Affiliation (Crowd 
and School ) ; Attachment to< or the 
immersion in^ large groups^ a "herd" 

feeling with no evidence of personal 6 26 

or face-to-face relationships; feeling 
a bond with the school awakened; enjoy- 
ment of the pride and vigor of school 
spirit 

Milieu Knowled<ate : Learning "who's who" 1 10 

or "what's what within the school 

Points; Extrinsic satisfaction through 0 ^ 

credits for attendance or service 

Learn-About : learnings that are more 

in the nature of new awareness than of kQ 39 

capacity Improvement; involving social 
relationships and human nature^ developing 
skills and talents related to hobbies 
and activities^ developing new knowledge 

Novelty ; novelty or escape from the usual; 

enjoyment of new events^ places, etc.; ^1 k2 

meeting new people^ etc. 

Informal Affiliation ; Companionship, 

fun with others, conversation 22 28 

Unspecified Valence ; Satisfaction with 3I 29 

setting seems clear but not specific; the 
vicarious-action distinction is uncertain 
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There are inarked differences between small and large school students in 
the kind of satisfactions reported from participation in school settings. 
GuDp and Friesen conducted a sub-analysis vhicb confirmed the hypothesis 
that it vas the fact that in smaller schools persons were needed to fill 
central positions in activities as opposed to the large schools where there 
were not enough central positions to "go around" that resulted in the different 
pattern of reports of satisfactions. For those large school students who were 
deeply and widely involved in activities the reports of satisfactions derived 
from those experiences paralleled the overall small school pattern. The more 
central the position the more the satisfactions were ones relating to competence^ 
activity, participation, being valued, etc.; the more peripheral the partici- 
pation the more the "herd feeling" and vicarious enjoyment satisfactions were 
reported. Gump and Friesen conclude: "Most of the school size differences in 
satisfactions can be explained by reference to the degree to which large and 
small school students occupied different behavior setting positions." (Barker 
and Gump, p. 112) 

The investigators conclude this aspect of the research with the following 
statement: 

The question might be raised: Which school size provides 
the "better" nonclass experiences for its Junior inhabi- 
tants? To the extent that one belie /es that the satisfac- 
tions related to competence, challenge, activity and group 
affiliation are better than those related to vicarious 
enjoyment and to large entity affiliation — to this extent, 
small school Juniors reported better experiences than did 
large school Juniors. 

(Barker and Gump, p. 114) 

In terms of an analysis of alienation as opposed to social identity, the 

answer seems clear. The small school promoted the kind of experiences which 

build positive social identify whereas the large school appears to foster 

alienation and alienating patterns of behevior. 
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Forces Toward Participation in Behavior Settings 

Edwin Willems (in Barker and Gump, 1964) conducted another sub-analyuis of 
importance and interest. The nature and intensity of forces toward participa- 
tion — pushes and pulls from peers and teachers in the school — were examined. 
Juniors were interviewed about the "reasons or pulls" they felt toward taking 
part in behavior settings. A series of comparable settings was considered for 
students from small and large schools. Two groups of students from each school 
size were included: l) "regular students" and 2) "marginal students." The 
regular students were those progressing normally through academic levels in the 
school and who were expected to graduate. The marginal students were those 
who fulfilled five requirements: l) low IQ, 2) poor academic performance as 
indicated by grades, 3) father in a non-professional occupation, k) father 
did not finish high school, and 5) mother did not finish high school. In the 
authors' view, "These variables identified students who were presunably less 
suited for academic and school life; they were the marginal students..." (Gump 
and Friesen, p. 11?). Through interviewing and standardized choice responses 
a series of indices of the strength of forces pulling the student into activities 
was investigated. The investigators offer the following description of the 
results: 

V/e find here, as was found in the data on participation... 
that the large school had a sizable group of "outsiders" 
not found in the small schools. .It appears that the 
small school environments, made up of relatively under- 
populated behavior settings, produced less discrimination 
between the two kinds of students (regular and marginal) 
we studied than the large school environment, made up 
of relatively overpopulated settings. According to the 
reports of the students, "*»vcryone" in the small schools 
felt that he had a chance at the rewards provided by the 
settings and that the settings, and the other persons in 
them, needed his contribution. 

(Barker and Gump, p. 123) 
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The same pattern was found between the schools in the pattern of respon- 
sibility responses as vas found in the case of participation pulls. "Students 
in the small schools gave more responses indicative of acceptance of res- 
ponsibility than did students of the large school." (Barker and Gump p. 123) 
The large school shoved discrimination between "regular" and "marginal" students 
on all indices employed by the investigator^^ whereas the snail school 
either did not show such discrimination or showed it to a much smaller degree. The 
order of students on all the indices was l) small school regular students^ 
2) small school marcinal students^ 3) large school regular students^ k) large 
school marginal students. 

The authors offer the following set of principles based on these findings: 

1. "...behavior settings contain valent, attractive opportunities 

for involvement. V/hen manpower diminishes, there will be more such opportunities, 
or higher valence, per person, and individuals will experience more own forces, 
or attractions, toward participation." 

2. "...behavior settings have functions the carrying out of which 
imposes obligations on the inhabitants. There are, then, manpower requirements 
necessary to meet the obligations and thus keep the settings functioning properly. 
When available manpower falls below the requirements, each remaining person will 
be the locus of more of the settings obligations. Individuals will then perceive 
the necessity of their own, and others' participation to avoid crippling the 
setting. There will be more invitations, demands, and requirements to take part." 

3. "...there will be differences in behavior coupled with these effects 
of differences in the ecological environment upon forces toward partcipation in 
underpopulated settings. Individuals in underpopulated settings who might 
otherwise attend only to watch or participate peripherally will be pressed into 
service in important functions. . .more often; they will have a larger share of 
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responsibility for the setting and will experience more feelings of respon- 
sibility and obligation." 

h, "...in underpopulated settings^ persons vho might otherwise be 
seen as unsuitable or marginal will also be pressed into service^ and ex- 
perience forces toward participation; there will be less discrimination 
according to kind of person." (Barker and Gmp, pp. 132-133) 

As the authors point out, motivation is not necessarily something which 
is somehow "inside" the individual. Rather^ it is largely the result of the 
shape of the ecological environment. Hie "marginal" students in the large 
school were motivated to behavior in very different patterns than those from 
the small school* The impact of such differences in behavior on personality 
development and the development of social identity and "good citizenship" is 
cited by the investigators. 

Overview and Prospects: Conclusion of Big Schoolj Small School 

Paul Gump and Roger Barker provide an integrative summary of the results 
of the investigation and the conclusions which may be drawn. 

1. "The large school had authority: its grand exterior 
dimensions/ its long halls and myriad rooms^ and 
its tides of students all carry the implication of 
power and rightness. The small school lacks such 
certainty: its modest building^ its short halls^ 
and few rooms^ and its students, who move more in 
trickles than in tides, given an Impression of a 
casual or not quite decisive educational environ- 
ment. 

These are outside views. They are illustrations. 
Inside views reveal forces at work stimulating and 
compelling students to more active and responsible 
contributions to the enterprises of small than large 
schools. The inside views also show that the small 
school does not lack is many parts as enrollment 
alone would imply." (Barker and Gump, p. 19^) 

2. "Part-time and summer '.mploynent in business and pro- 
fessional behavior settings and responsible par- 
ticipation in church and out-of-school social organ- 
izations are widely believed to have Educational 
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value. These community activities vere more fre- 
quent for the small-school town adolescents than 
for the large school-cit adolescents. In these 
respects the differences were clearer for the boys 
than for the girls. In general^ the schools and 
conmunitles were harmonious: the small communities^ 
like the small schools^ provided positions for func- 
tional importance for adolescents more frequently; 
and the cities^ like the large schools^ provided 
such positions less frequently. The data provide no 
evidence that the urban environments of the large 
schools compensated by means of their greater resources 
and famllltles for the relatively meager functional 
Importance of students within their large schools." 
(Barker and Gump^ P*199) 

"Not only the present research^ but all other research 
known to us^ indicates that the negative relationship 
between insitutional size and Individual participation 
Is deeply based and difficulty if not impossible to 
avoid. It may be easier to bring specialized and 
varied settings to small schools than to raise the 
level of individual participation in large schools*" 

(Barker and Gump, p. 201) 

"...How large should a school be?... .Although a 
definite answer to the size question cannot be 
given, the theory developed here can be helpful 
in deciding particular issues. It olten happens, 
in these days, that population Increase in a given 
area requires sharply increased high school facili- 
ties. One solution to this problem lies in the 
expansion of the facilities and enrollment of 
the existing school. Our findings show that among 
the results of this policy is a decrease In re- 
sponsible student action and experience. A second 
solution is the establishment of a number of new 
small schools, thereby keeping enrollments rela- 
tively low. A third approach is the campus school, 
an arrangment by which students are grouped in 
semlautonomous units for most studies but are 
usually provided a school-wide extracurricular 
program. The campus school provides for repeated 
contacts between the same teachers and students; 
this continuity of associates probably leads to 
closer social bonds. A conanon-sense theory is that 
the campus school welds together facility advan- 
tages of the large school and the social values of 
the small school. But the social values of small 
schools reported in the present research do not 
rest upon associate continuity; they rest upon 
low population per retting, a condition difficult 
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or ioposslble to achieve in the schooX-vlde extra- 
curricular programs of large campus schools. A 
fourth solution^ then^ vould be another arrangement 
of the campus school^ for example^ making the sep- 
arate units autonomous with respect to voluntary 
activities as veil as for most classes, ..Common- 
sense theories about schools are not adequate bases 
for policy decisions. Another example of this is the 
common-sense assumptions that there is a direct 
coupling between the facilities or properties of 
schools and the behavior and experiences of students.... 
Good facilities provide good experiences only if they 
are used. The educational process is a subtle and 
delicate cue about which ve know little^ but surely 
it thrives on participation^ enthusiasm^ and respon- 
sibility. Our findings posit a negative relation- 
ship between school size and individual participation. 
What seems to happen is that as schools get leirger 
and settings inevitably become more heavily populated, 
more of the students are less needed; they become 
superfluous, redundant." 

(Barker and Gump, p,202) 

Attempts to Replicate and Expand the Findings of Big School, Small School 

In the period of eight years since the piiblication of Big Schools Small 

School in 196k, several studies have been conducted with the ai<t c£ replicating 

and expanding Barker and Gump's results. These studies have provided findings 

consistent with the empirical and conceptual results of Big School, Small School . 

We shall review briefly several of these studies. 

Balrd (1969} replicated Barker and Gump's study of differences between 

large and small school students In the area of extracurricular activities. 

His findings parallel those of the earlier study— i.e., that small school 

stuolents participate in a wider variety of activities and contexts than do 

large school students. Table 6 summarizes these results. 

Table 6 



School Size 



Percentage of Students Engaging In Various 
liumbers of Activities 



4-5 


6-7 


8-9 


10+ 


13.8 


17.9 


15.0 


Ul.6 


IU.7 


16.1 


13.5 


36.3 


17.2 


15A 


12.7 


26.3 


17.2 


16.7 


12.5 


22.1 



KM 



0-3 

100 11*6 

ioi-i*oo 19.5 

'/01-1200 28.3 
120l¥ 31.^ 
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Wicker (1969) conducted a similar analysis, with similar results. Small 
school students entered a larger number of school behavior settings and had 
more "performances"— i.e. ^ positions of responsibility. In an interesting 
analysis. Wicker analyzed school size effects on "cognitive complexity"— 
i.e., the extent to vhlch the student sees school experiences from multiple 
perspectives^ in different lights, as having different characteristics. Small 
school students vere found to display greater cognitive complexity vith regard 
to school settings than students from large schools. 

Further evidence indicates less unrest as a function of small school size: 
Reported by the Henderson Conmission. 

Percentage of Schools 
Enrollment Size Reporting No Unrest 

0-200 

201-500 81*J/o 

501-1000 6UV0 

1001-2000 3OO/0 

2001-3000 OVo 

3000+ 0°/o 
A Ford Foundation Report, A Foundation Goes to School (1972), concluded, 
on the basis of a review of the effect of Foundation programs in schools 
throughout the country, that "Siuall schools changed faster than large ones." 
This greater flexibility was attributed to the greater impact of individuals 
upon policy and structure. This individual impact had the effect of making 
the long term consequences of innovation more dependent upon the continued 
activity and presence of the Individual leader, however. Small schools appear 
to be more "personal" in all ways. 

Summary of C. Turner and M. Thrasher, School Size Does Make a Difference 
Turner and Thrasher's report is an attempt to organize the available 
information bearing on the question, "What is the optimal size for high schools 
given financial efficiency, psychological development and educational quality?" 
(p.l) 
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The report presents the foUoving answers to their question: 

1. There is evidence that large high schools contribute to depersonal- 
ization of students and reduced sense of identification vith the school: 

'Trom many qtiartersoomes evidence that a syndrome of 
depersonalication has developed in the large high school. 
Several factors nay contribute to the problea. For one, 
administrator to teacher ratios are high. Conant found also 
far fewer schools over 15OO in population had a favorable 
counselor-pupil ratio (1-350 or less) than was true with 
smaller schools. Teacher to pupil ratios are also higher 
in the large school, according to Conant 's findings." (p. 7) 

"A student's sense of identification with a school enrolling 
thousands is undoubtedly weaker than it night be when he is 
counted as a larger fraction of the whole ."^(Kleinert, 1969) 

2, Participatory and leadership experiences per student decline as school 
size increases: 

"As schools attain an enrollment of around 700 or 800 pupils 
they appear to provide most of the activities of schools but 
offer students many more opportunities to participate. A 
decline of opportunity for participation begins somewhere 
around 8OO with a gradual shallow decline until around 150O 
pupils when 'only a slight drop in the magnitide of student 
involvement was distinguishable in schools after they pass 
the 1500 student level.' (Kleinert, 1969). Apparently, 
by the time the student body reaches 15OO, the large school 
phenomena of semi -detachment has been established for many 
of the students." (p.l3) 

"Kleinert found that the proportionate number of student 
leaders decreases also as schools of the sample grow larger. 
So ironically, the large school not only pushes the marginal 
students to the outside. It also discourages the development 
of leadership among students, (p. 23 citing Kleinert, p. 39) 

3, Academic performance of students once they reach college does not 
appear to be adversely affected by attendance at small high schools. 

Gray (1962) "founc 10 significant difference in grade point 
average earned by college freshman from the various size 
schools." (p.21f) 
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k. Although there has been growing support for the "school-within-a 

school" approach to the school size problem, such efforts have been hanpered 

by resistance to providing the full range of extra-curricular activities which 

appear to be critical to the small school's value as a counter to alienation: 

"Concern about the depersonalization of the relationship 
among students and between student and teacher in the large 
secondary schools was given rise to a trend toward "the 
8chool-within-a-8chool (Douglass, 1962). To maximize 
this, however, there should be four bands, four varsity 
teams in each sport, and in other words, a complete set 
of extracurricidar activities for each of the schools 
within a school. It is difficult to visualize that this 
recommendation will be readily embraced by even those 
inclined to do something about expanding opportunities for 
students. 

Many pressures would be exerted to keep one football team 
etc., in order to win more games. Such a reconnendation 
could be made, however, out of a firm conviction that this 
is what is needed if we are to effectively revise the 
organizational arrangement in large urban and suburban 
high schools to provide extracurricular participation 
potential for all students." (p. 125) 

5. Success in reducing alienation and disruption has been reported by 
those schools which have attempted to reduce size via programs of decentraliza- 
tion and subdivision: 

"The faculty of one high school nearing 30OO pupils in 
enrollment, was distressed about the number of persistent 
problems of pupil behavior that had been developing. 
Pupils involved in such cases were subject to long-term 
suspension or expt'lsion. In the year prior to decentrali- 
zation, 120 such cases were handled. The faculty felt, 
that the schools 'size and the supervision of student 
control by a few administrators, who could not know the 
students, contributed to the amount of misbehavior. For 
these and other reasons they formed little schools, placing 
student control among administrators within each unit. 
During that year only nine major cases arose, despite an 
enrollment increase." (p.l6) (Plath, 1965, p.gO) 
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6» Despite the assuoiption that larger schools are more economical, evi- 
dence exists to indicate that there is a fiscally optimal size: 

"When enrollment svell8« or after consolidation, there 
is a tendency or at least a temptation to assimie that 
financial obligations to underwrite the cost of an in- 
dividual student will be much less. Actually, the opposite 
should occur. As the enrollment climbs, for whatever reason, 
there is more need for a determined effort to meet the 
obligation of overcoming the large school's negative impact 
on students." (p. 28) 

"Clifford Smith (196I) did one of the more precise studies 
of cost per pupil. He used several cost factors: l) Cost 
per pupil for professional staff salaries, 2) Cost per 
pupil for administration and special service personnel, 
and 3) Cost per pupil per educational opportunity. In 
addition to cost factors, the study considered pupil 
factors, teacher factors, administrator and institutional 
factors. These findings showed that when all factors are* 
considered, 800 to 1200 is the proper size range in en- 
rollment at which the favorable factors approach the 
maximum including costs. His data also indicated that 
schools of fewer than 200 pupils are having to pay a premium 
aud still have an inferior program. From 200 on up cost 
and program advantages of a majority of the factors increase 
as school size :ncreases up to the 8OO to 1^00 range, 
after which, little if anything is gained and disadvantages 
on most factors begin to appear." (p. 30) 

"School size has often been influenced by financial con- 
siderations with the impression that cost effectiveness 
is equated with large size. The evidence cited clearly 
indicates that cost per pupil in the very small school is 
greater with the rate decreasing until the size of the 
school approximates lOOO students. After that point, the 
educational effectivenss, as well as cost effectiveness, 
begins to decrease." (p.39) 

7. The report is able to offer a concrete suggestion regarding optimal 
high school size: 

"Evidence weights heavily toward keeping school enrollment in a 
given unit to range between 7OO and 1000 students." (p. 38) 
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Relation of School Size to Drop-out Rate ; 

Based on our analysis of the effects of school size on student behavior 
and attitude ve have examined the relation of school size and drop out rate. 
Our assumption in this matter Is that drop out rate is an indication of 
alienation. Dropping out is^ of course^ a very concrete form of alienation — 
i.e.^ it is formally "not belonging." At the same time^ it should be recognized 
that dropping out is a phenomenon which seems to be related to socio-economic 
factors. That is^ dropping out has not traditionally been a mode of expression 
appropriate to the middle class adolescent. Rather^ it has generally been the 
lower class and poor adolescent who has dropped out of high school. Our assump- 
tion in this matter^ then^ Is that we must control for the effects of socio- 
economic factors in our attempt to relate school size to dropping out. The 
present analysis does this. 

We have drawn on data from the Fleischman Repoirt (1972) on drop out rates 
reported by counties^ from information supplied by the New York State Education 
Department on school enrollments^ and :iTam the U.S. Census reports on socio- 
econonic indicators. From these data^we have been able to derive an analysis 
of the relation between the drop out rate in a county to the percentage of 
students in that county going to large high schools^ i.e.^ enrollment greater 
than 1000 students. For the reasons discussed above^ we have controlled for 
the relation between socio-economic status — in this case measured by median 
(i.e.^ average) income — and drop out rate (a relation expressed by a corre- 
lation of -.37^ l.e.^ the higher the income the lower the drop out rate). On 
the basis of this analysis the following results obtain: 

The correlation between drop out rate^ and percent in schools 
lOOOf (controlling for median Income) by county is +.35 (as 
percent goes up^ drop out rate goes up). 
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School size In Nev York State 

Given the iBportanee attached to school size in research reviewed thus 
far^ ve have undertaken an analysis of patterns of school sise in New York 
State. Based on daU supplied by the State Education Data Systems Department; 
New York State Education Department, the frequency of various school sizes at 
three grade levels has been determined. Because of the fonaat of the information, 
our analysis allows us to answer the following qMestion: "What percentage of 
schools in the State containing third, seventh and eleventh grade students are 
of each size category?" The Statewide table provides the following information: 



Size Cate<^ory 

0-100 

101-200 

201-Uoo 

401-600 

601-800 

801-1000 

1001-1400 

1401-1800 

1801-2^ 

2501+ 



Percentage of Schools for Three Grade Levels 



3rd 

20/0 

7 
18 

25 
23 
12 

7 
4 

1 
0 



7th 

40/0 
10 
22 
12 
12 
11 
15 

9 

3 

0 



Uth 

3% 
11 
21 

8 

8 

6 
12 
11 

8 
10 



O«600 

601-1400 

1401+ 



Collapsed Category Suiaaary ; 

520/0 
40 



Srhools per Category 

51O/0 470/0 
38 28 
12 21, 



If we looK at these categories in terns of the percentage of total students **- 
as opposed to schools in each size grouping we obtain the following results 
(Results are estimated on the basis of average sizes within categories.) 



0-600 

601-1400 

14011- 



23% 

56 

21 



22.570 
50 

27.5 



157o 
59 



Appendix F provide breakdowns for each region in the State. 
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D. The "Overdeternlnatlon" of Alienation In New York City 

"Overdetermlnation" Is a principle suggested by Freud to describe 
the finding that m^'oy — If not most Important human phenomena are the sesuit 
of srultiple/ complementary causes as opposed to a single factor. If we con- 
sider the case of alienation In New York City schools^ we may see an almost 
classic case of "overdetermlnatlon." 

It vould appear that the following factors conspire to produce alienation 
m New York City: 

1. Socio-economic factors and academic failure: The relation be- 
tween socio-economic factors and academic failure is considered above. Reports 
of tUe Flelschmann Commission indicate New York City is the location of by far 
the highest rates of academic failure. The concentration of soclo-economically 
disadvantaged groups parallels this locus of academic difficulty. 

2. School size: New York City has the highest proportion of students 
in large and very large schools of all regions in the State. Given the inter-- 
'actlon. between high school, size and bdlng a "marginal student" reported by Barker 
and Gump — l.e.^ the effects of school size are most serious for the academically 
marginal student — alienation related to effects of school size may be expected 
to be greatest in the New York City area. 

3* Patterns of enrollment: The Flelschmann ConBDlssion concludes that 
while enrollment throughout the State may be expected to decline or remain con- 
stant in the next decades in New York Clty^ the opposite is the case. Continuing 
pressure on the physical facilities makes it more difficult to divert attention 
to the issue of "quality." 

k, School-Community Relations: There Is evidence that school- 
cooffiunity relations are most severely disrupted in the New York City area. The 
evidence indicates that school-community relations are precisely the vehicle 
that can and must be used to enhance academic development. 
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^. VioloDce increased at least yj»k^/o during the year 1971 In New 
York City schools. (Henderson Report #3, p. xli) In suaij It would appear that 
Nev York City Is the region In which remedial action to coBihat alienation may 
be most important, yet« hardest to accoBPllsh . 
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ZV. .lecommendat i one : 

A. Concerning Acadenic F4i lure 

B. Concerning School-ComoBunlty Relations 

C. Concerning School Size 

D. Concerning Other Aspects of the Relation of Educational 
Institutions to Alienation 

Introduction 

If ve may for the moment adopt a metapbor> our concern is vith the "web" 
of social relationships vithin and around the school and students* Our analysis 
has focused on the vays in vhieh this web is in need of repair* in some in* 
stances^ the web has been rent by general social disruption.; in others^ it 
simply has not been spun* Our analysis suggests that witnout this social web^ 
a nuBiber of deleterious consequences obtain* Ihe "academic" program suffers^ 
social disruption within the schools increases, and the social order is threatened. 

The underlying theme of our recoomiendations, is the spinning of social webs 
to enmesh and imbed the school and the student in the social life of .the OGBBUinljby 
and polity. Such a web-spinuing may be expected to ameliorate the conditions 
of alienation which have been discussed above* Tte principle upon which the 
recoBne n d at ions are based, is that it is necessary to enmesh the Individual 
in enduring patterns of reciprocal interaction with social agents and contexts 
in order that he develop a sense of social identity. Further, it is asserted 
that such in<ieraction provides the basis for competence as well as identity. 
Thus, the individual is both motivated to belong and aided in obtaining the 
skills and characteristics needed for meoibershlp* 

These recommendations are addressed to the State Legislature as "guardians 
of the polity and the general welfare of the community." 
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Special Note on Drug Abuse 
The problem of drug abuse by the youth of the State is of critical concern^ 
as it is Increasingly in Western industrial 8ocieties(Glatt, 1972). Programs 
designed to deal vith this abuse^ have been largely ineffective — • i.e.^ drug 
abuse continues and Increases throughout the adolescent population of the State* 
(Henderson Commission Report, #2) In our view, these programs — often referred 
to as "drug education" programs — cannot succeed because they are predicated 
upon the assumption that the target population is listening to them« In our 
view, this assumption is incorrect. As a recent ai«alyst of the drug culture 
and drug experiences (Weil, 1972) has pointed out, drug experiences are best 
understood as part of a more general interest in states of "extraordinary con- 
sciousness." Such states correspond to what have in other times and contexts 
been termed "mystical experiences," "transcendence," and "psych^.c ecstacy." The 
drug user, for the most part, is engaged in efforts to achieve such states of 
"extraordinary consciousness" because a) such states are excitizxg and pleasurable, 
and b) such states represent an attractive alternative to unsatisfying states of 
normal or ordinary consciousness. Educational campaigns aimed at drug use 
cannot deal vith the attractiveness of extraordinary consciousness because 
a) they do not detract from the experiences of the user, and. b) they do not 
alter the social experience of the user to make normal or ordinary consciousness 
more attractive. Thus, conventional educational campaigns do not bear on either 
sources of the motivation to engage in drug use. They do not alter either the 
world of the "high" or the "real" world, which is experienced as a "down." Drug 
abuse is associated with a negative view of family relations — e.g., as being 
not "close" — and of tbecnear social environment in general (Streit and Oliver, 
1972). Lower school grades and less participation in activities are also assoc- 
iated with drug abuse (Smart, 1970) . To combat drug abuse — which undoubtedly 
has deleterious social and Individual consequences — it is necessary to promote 
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a social anvironment vhich 1b In and of Itself attractive^ vhlch can compete vith 
the "hlgli" world of extraordinary consciousness. To do this it Is necessary to 
combat alienation^ to develop a sense of belonging and attachment to social agents 
and agencies. Such a sense of social Identity Is a necessary counterweight to the 
attractiveness of the "other world." 

It Is only when the audience Is "listening" to drug education programs — 
l.e.^ Is tied In social^ and thus motivated to refrain from socially and in- 
dividually destructive patterns of behavior — > that such programs are prone to 
succeed. Drug abuse — which we shall define as the use of drugs in ways that 

I 

are socially <*nd individually dangerous and disruptive — can thus be dealt 
with. Given the extreme attractiveness of extraordinary consciousness — e.g.^ 
as achieved via the use of alchohol and meditation — it is unlikely that the 
use of drugs can be rationalized out of existence. It is the case^ however^ 
that if a strong sense of social identity is present^ drvg abuse can be curtailed.* 
We^ therefore^ offer as our major recommendation concerning the problem of drug 
abuse that our recommendations concerning the overall syndrome of alienation is 
implemented. 



♦Note: 

It appears that the states of "extraordinary consciousness" can be 
achieved through meditation. It has further been reported (Benson 
& Ibllace, 3 j72) that persons entering into programs of "Trans- 
cendental Meditation" evidence a sharp decrease in the use of all 
"external" stimulants including cigarettes and alchohol as well 
as ps: hoactive drugs. As evidence in this matter accumulates^ 
it ma> provide the basis for systematically introducing Trans- 
cendental Meditation as well as other programs ... experiences of 
ecstacy... into both the therapeutic programs and conventional 
curriculum of the State's educational and Social Service System^ 
as well as other programs which encourage an Intense sense of 
commitment plus experiences of ecstacy. 
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A. Concerning Academic Failure 

One of the major sources of frustration among teacher s^ administrators^ 

parents and students in recent years has been the persistence of academic failure 

in the face of extensive and elaborate remedial programs* The disparity between 

rhetoric and results has been great* The problem penetrates to the heart of the 

process by which "Alienation follows frustration." The need to ameliorate 

academic deficits has been noted by the Henderson Commission as a major component 

m dealing with problems associated with busing to achieve racial balance. 

There must be a conmitment and activity 
to raise the academic level of the now 
substandard schools. These schools will 
then be able to serve the students trans- 
ported to them as they prepare the local 
students for transportation into other 
areas. (Commission Report #3^ p«32) 

There is evidence to Indicate that the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
individual student's family and the community which the school serves are very 
strongly associated with academic development. Research reported by Bronfenbrenner 
(1973) Indicates that the major academic deficits associated with socio-economic 
status appear to a large extent not during the school year^ but during the 
suoner when the student from upper socioeconomic backgrounds holds his own or 
contitixaes to progress^ while the student from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
experiences deterioration of academic competence. Findings such as these^ have 
led some Investigators (Jencks^ 1972) to conclude that the schools "don't county" 
l.e.^ are Impotent to affect the academic development of students in any 'signifi- 
cant manner. In this view^ student background characteristics are all determin- 
ing and Immutable to change via educational policy and practice* 

Bronfenbrenner (1973) has conducted a review of programs designed to cosibat 
academic failure. This review — which deals with pre-school programs aimed at 
preventing failure by generating basic skills asd orientations prior to initiation 
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of formal elementary school study as veil as prograos at the elementary school 
level — concludes with a comprehensive program to reduce academic failure^ 
Bronfenbrenner cites evidence to indicate that programs which aim at enhancing 
parent-child interaction during the pre-school period and at the elementary 
levels parental support for the school's academic programs promise success in 
combatting academic failure. Appendix A provides an extensive excerpt from Bron* 
fenbrenner's report* The gist of this program of recommendations is that the 
operation of the schools as academic developuer centers Is dependent upon the 
necessary condition of parental and community support. Once this necessary 
condition is met — and there is evidence to suggest that it is not met in 
settings characterized by socioeconomic disadvantage and/or racial and ethnic 
discrimination the schools can go about their business of academic development. 
Our recommendation^ therefore^ is that the programs of parent-child interaction 
and community and parental support for academic activities discussed by Bron- 
fenbrenner > receive support from the State. The Legislature can provide aid in 
the establishment and maintenance of such programs in areas of the State in which 
academic failure and socioeconomic disadvantage are prevalent. Furthermore, 
efforts aimed at directly upgrading the socioeconomic status of individuals and 
groups within the State may be seen in the light of their effects upon academic 
development of children. That is, as the conditions of life — socially and 
economically — for the families In the State are enhanced the academic development 
of their children will likewise be enhanced. V/ith this enhanced academic develop- 
ment will come a reduction of alienation in the schools. 

We therefore, recommend that the Legislature adopt an "ecological" view 
concerning academic i'allure. To improve the school performance of the children of 
the State, it will be necessary to deal constructively with the social and economic 
conditions in which those children live. Onca the supporting conditions are 
adequately met, the schools will b^ able to "count" in the academic development 
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of tli0 eJiildren thus affected. Coordination of "social" and "eeonoolc*' 
programs vith "educational" prcgrans appears to operate in fact and should^ 
therefore^ be recognized in State policy and prograaning. 

D. Concerning School-Comnunity Relations 
The veb of social selations binding school to coimunlty and inibeddlng the 
life of the former in the day-to-day experience of the latter may be fostered 
by ioplementlng the following reconmendatlons: 

!• Children in the world of adult work on a day-to^ay bsftfts: By promoting 
the adoption of children's groups e.g., classes or entire schools by adult 
work groups a system of social ties would be facilitated. Under such an arrange* 
oent described by Bronfenbrenner (1972) there is mutual visitation, group 
activities, and a regular program of events designed to enhance enduring patterns 
of reciprocal interaction among the children and adults. The group adopted 
would maintain the association over an extended period of time so as to aaximlze 
the degree to which the program enhanced a sense of identification and social 
identity. 

Two kinds of legislative action are appropriate to the task of inplementing 
such programs: 1} Use of State facilities and personnel: The Legislature can 
encourage the adoption of children's groups throughout the State by State 
employee groups. At every level of State government per^ps starting with 
the Legislature itself — contacts should be Initiated with educational insti- 
tutions — elroentar' and secondary schools, day care and Head Start centers, 
etc. Such action by the State government would in and of itself facilitate 
the development of social identity among those children's groups "adopted," 
as well as set a "good example" for other governmental and private institutions. 
{it should be noted that a previous investigation of such action Indicates that 
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adults participating in the program should receive a period of orientation 
concerning the purposes and goals of such adoption programs prior to the initia- 
tion of contact with the children (Garbarino, 1972). Failure to provide such 
an orientation program may compromise the goals of the project and engender 
mutual misunderstanding and resentment).. •.•l2.).vTax;jBcentive8.for Private 
Institutions: m order to encourage participation private institutions - 
most notably business and industry a system of tax incentives for group 
adoption should >)e extablished. Such a program would provide direct financial 
support to business and industrial settings which engaged in adoption of children's 
groups. Regulation of this program could be handled through the State Education 
Department. 

2. The elderly in roles of responsibility with children: Involvement of 
the elderly in the schools should be a matter of high priority. Elderly persons 
can function in the role of "foster grandparents" for school classes. In this 
role, they may provide both direct assistance in a teacher-aide function and a 
"humanizing" force in the school as a whole. Such persons can broaden the base 
of the child's social identity and link together student, teacher and "foster 
gx'andparent" generations. Such a program may be expected to combat alienation 
among the elderly as well as among the young. Appandi. B (l) reports the results, 
of one program aimed at involving the elderly in child development roles. 

Legislative action may be taken to l) provide fot^l support for direct 
relationships between schools and Senior Citi'iens groups and other groups 
representing elderly persons; 2) provide funds to financially support the hiring 
of elderly persons in "foster grandparent" roles. 

3. Support for cooBuaity participation in decision making and planning: 
An integral part of any program to enhance echool-coOBunity relatione involves 
a comprehensive effort to involve citizens at every level of educational pro- 
gra-ing. It Is particularly important, however, that such citizen participation 
be facilitated at the neighborhood level. 
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The school as famiiy and neighborhood center: Support Is needed for 
the concept and implementation of the school as a family and neighborhood center. 
Such a program would involve centralization of comunity and family services in 
the school. Legislative adtion is needed to provide support for the "sifter hours" 
use of school facilities by parents and children, to coordinate service agencies 
regarding the location of services m schools, and to encourage the location of 
activities such as day care centers m the schools. The localization of such 
activities in the schools would promote patterns of interaction among children — 
younger and older — and between children and adults. 

5. Commission for Children and Families:: Bronfenbrenner (1973) offers the 
following reconmendation: 

Such a Commission, established at the conmunity or 
neighborhood level, would have as its initial chargp, 
finding out what the community is doing, or not doing, 
for its children and their families. The Coonlssion would 
examine the adequacy of existing progrsms such as 
maternal and child are services, day care facilities, and 
recreational opportunities. It would also investigate 
what people and places are available to children when 
they are not in school, what opportunities they have 
for play, for challanging activities, or useful work, and 
to whom they can turn for guidance and assistance. The 
Conmission would also assess the existing and needed 
resources in the coanunity that provide families 
with opportunities for learning, living, and leisure 
that involve common activity across levels of age, ability, 
knowledge and skill. In order to accomplish its task, 
the Commission would need to include representatives of 
the major institutions concerned with children and 
families, as well as other sequent s of the community 
life duch as bueluess, industry, and labor. Especially 
important is Inclusion on the Coioolsslon of teenagers 
and older children who can speak directly from their 
own experiences. The Comnission would be expected to 
report its findings and recommendations to appropriate 
executive bodies and to the public at large through the 
mass media. After completing the initial assessment 
phase, the Commission would assume continued respon- 
sibility for developing and monitoring programs to Im- 
plemect its recoianendatlons . 

(Bronfenbrenner, 1973, pp.31-3ii) 

The role of educational institutions in such a Commission should be a major one. 
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6, Conanunlty and Neighborhood Planning: Action should be taken to ensure 
that publically supported housing and school construction facilities social 
interaction rather than impedes it. To this end, housing projects should not 
be solely residential, but should include business, coaanercial and other 
, conBcunity social entities. Tax incentives for housing developments which are 
designed to maximinizing the hvaaanizing consequences of social interacting among 
adults and children should be made available. Likewise, construction of schools 
should maximize their relation to the community — e,g,, should be located in 
close proximity to the places in which adults go about their business and the 
places in which family and children' s services are located* Such an approach 
involves an "ecological" approach to all social planning. Children and families 
should be at the heart of all such social policy decision making. 

7« The Henderson Commission suggests a program of work-study to involve 
students in local government and at the same time provide local government with 
labor resources to meet the various needs they have to offer services to the 
public. We endorse this recommendation as a means of enhancing school-community 
relations. 

That state and municipal governmanta study, with a goal 
of implementing, a massive effort to develop "world-study- 
learn" programs to meet their pressing manpower needs 
in the vital municipal services. In such a program, the 
students would be learning both at school and away from 
school, and in many cases, earning so that they could 
contribute to the payment for their educations. These 
programs would Ideally include student support by the 
municipality and following commitment to work for 
the municipality for a given period after graduation. 
(Henderson Commission Report #3, p. 86) 
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C. Concerning School Size 
As has been discussed above^ a high priority should be placed on maintaining 
snail high schools throughout the State. School size — at the hi^ scbooO. level, 
at least — has shovn to be related to alienation. To set up the conditions which 
lead to the development of social identity — throu^ leadership, participation 
and active experience in positions of responsibility — it appears, therefore, 
necessary to limit school size. The evidence indicates that this is particularly 
true with regard to academically marginal students — those likely to experience 
academic failure or difficulty. Therefore, the Legislature should encourage 
ceilings on school size and reduction in size of schools already exceeding the 
optimal level set by Turner and Thrasher of 700- 1000 students. Support for 
such reductions vill no doubt be needed in the form of fiscal resources. Location 
of educational institutions vlthln non-school facilities •>•> which may be shared 
with private and public Institutions — may both help alleviate the problem of 
space as well as encourage interaction with non-school adults. The evidence on 
the effects of size upon behavior suggests that small settings be used routinely 
as a technique in dealing vith students who present academic and social problems. 
In a sense the effects of size are inversely related to the condition of th e 
individual — the worse off the individual is^ the less he is able to resist the 
alienating effects of bigness . Reluctance of some schools to decentralize may be 
expected on the grounds that a big school can support winning athletic teams, 
impressive accelerated programs and the like. It would appear, however, that such 
reluctance should be opposed. Action by the Legislature to make uniform size 
of schools may be necessary to Implement this recommendation. It may prove 
necessary to conduct systematic experimental demonstrations of the effects of 
decentralization upon alienation prior to attempting a comprehensive reduction 
of school size across the State. Community Involvement in the implementation of 
this rec(xmBendation is, of course, advisable. 

-> 
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Educational Inst Itut lone to Alienation 
Xq addition to the three areas presented above, ve see the following 
recQDmendatlons as useful in dealing vlth the probleia of alienation as It 
relates to educational institutions. 

1* Henderson Cossnisslon Report RecoBOBendatlons: Our revlev of the 
Henderson Comnisslon Reports has yielded several reconimendatlons vhich are of 
particular relevance and merit. These recommendations of the Henderson Coioalsslon 
are consistent with the thrust of our own report, so we include and support them. 

A. Commission Report #3 d6als with the need for vocational 
programming (pp. 56-58). The importance of enhancing non-collegiate occupational 
aspirations is noted. The problem of an ever growing belief that college ed- 
ucation is necessary for personal satisfaction and social security and prestige 
is recognized by the Commission. Both "programmatic" and "cultural" approaches 
to this problem are indicated. Support for noncollege occupational development 
is cited as a pressing need. Tht Commission Report points to the frequent lack 
of occupational opportunity for those who have been Involved in vocational 
development programs. 

The future is clear. If we do not ottack x,i\iB problem 
immediately and head-on, we face tiie danger of over- 
education and underemployment and the following frustra- 
tions. We face the danger, not of a restive school 
population, but of a society in a constant state of 
unrest. (Commission Report 7/-3, p. 58) 

In addition to such "programmatic" needs there is the need for projects 

to promote public respect for non-collegiate occupations. Such projects should 

start at the early elementary level and should stress the dignity of community 

and vocation other than the upper middle class stereotype presented generally 

by mass media. Appendix £ presents the outline of a prototypical projects of 

this type. 
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B. The ConDlsslon reconmends: 

That the law granting Inmunity from testifying and 
prosecution to professionals who receive confidential 
or privileged eomunlcations froo clients or patients 
be extended to include authorized school counselors 
from whoD students with drug problems would seek aid. 
(Henderson CosBBission Report #3, p. 66) 

Such a policy would facilitate the development of confidence and trust 

within the high school and would thus serve to combat alienation. 

C. Given the level of alienation present among groups of students engaged 

in extreme forms of disruption^ it may prove necessary to exclude such offenders 

from the conventional school setting. The schools may not be equipped — and 

perhaps cannot be so equipped without radically altering their function — • to 

deal with extremely disruptive individuals. We, therefore, support the 

Commission' s recommendations : 

That there be provided a system of psychological and 
guidance services, particularly for those students who 
show a constant tendency to be disruptive; with further 
provisicn for remedial education facilities in both the 
puollc and private sector as is now provided for the 
pUyslcally and mentally handicapped. (Henderson Commission 
Report #3, p. 66) 

Amend those laws relative to attendance of students over 
the age of seventeen years to permit secondary schoo'*s 
to remove frou their rolls such students who are dis- 
ruptive. (Henderson Commission Report #3, p. 

Amend the laws controlling the suspension of student below 
the age of sewenteen years to insure expendltlous disposal 
of cases and to provide for the student's placement, where 
appropriate, in an alternative educational setting with 
psychological and guidance services. Henderson Commission 
Report 1^3 f p. 

Such recomnendations recognize that while dealing with the origins of a7.iena- 
tion it is necessary to deal with its more severe and disruptive consequences. 
Extremely disruptive students tend to distract attention from efforts to deal 
with the milder but more pervasive symptoms and effects of alienation. 
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D. luetitu'wioialisirife aa "scologicai" approach to Developmental Problems: 
It may prove helpful to establish some regular system by which proposals reaching 
the State Legislature may be evaluated In terms of their effects upon the "human 
ecology" of the State. To this end the services of the New York State 
Assenbly Scientific Staff may be employed to provide such a continuing 
review. An ecologically oriented developmental psychology would appear to 
provide the scientific basis for such a continuing review. The assistance of 
other State agencies may be enlisted to Implement this developmental "watc^idog" 
function. A State "Office for Children and Families" would provide another 
appropriate location for such a function. 

E. Criteria for Judging the Value of School Programs: In light of our 
review it would appear that school programs which have a large "social develop- 
ment" component should receive a high priority. Thus, physical education, 
athletics, music programs and whole range of "extracurricular activities" may be 
seen as critical and essential features of school programmlngj not as luxuries, 
"extras," or "frills." Such programs enhance social identity and thus combat 
alienation. They are, therefore, an essential part of the educational program 
of the State's schools. 
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Excerpt from Bronfenbremier, U., Is Early Interventlori Effective ?^ Office 

of Child Development (Washington^ Ooverament mating Office), 1911 • 

VIZI. Facts and Principles of Early Intervention: A Summary 

The conclusions of this analysis are presented in the form of a summary 
of the research findings and a set of generalizations to vhich they give rise* 

A. Summary of Research Results 
!• Preschool Intervention in Group Settings . The results are based on 
twelve studies involving children ranging in age from one to six. Eight of 
these researches included comparisons between randomly constituted experimental 
and control groups. Conclusions regarding program effectiveness are cited only 
if supported by results from such ccmparisons. 

a) Almost without exception, children showed substantial gains in IQ 
and other cognitive measures during the first year of the program, attaining 
or even exceeding the average for their age. 

b) Cognitively structured curricula produced greater gains than play- 
oriented nursery programs. 

c) Neither earlier entry into the program (from age one) nor a longer 
period of enrollment (up to five years) resulted in greater or more enduring 
cognitive gains. 

d) By the first or second year after completion of the program, sometimes 
while it was still in operation, the children began to show a progressive 
decline, and by the third or fourth year of follow-up had fallen back into the 
problem range of the lower 90' s and below. Apparent exceptions to this general 
trend turned out to be faulted by methodological artifacts (e.g., self -selection 
of families in the experimental group). 
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e) The period of sharpest decline occurred after the child's entry into 
regular school. Preliminary data from the Follow-Through program suggest that 
this decline may be offset by the continuation of intervention programs^ includ- 
ing strong parent involvement^ into the early grades. 

f ) The children vho profited least from the program^ and who shoved the 
earliest and most rapid decline^ were those who came from the most deprived 
social and economic backgrounds. Especially relevant in this regard were such 
variables as the number of children In the family^ the employment status of the 
head of the household^ the level of parents' education^ and the presence of only 
one parent in the family. 

g) Results from a number of studies pointed to factors in and around the 
home as critical to the child's capacity to profit from group programs both in 
preschool and in the elementary grades. For example^ several researches 
revealed that the greatest loss in cognitive performance of disadvantaged 
children took place not while they were in school^ but over the summer months. 
During this same period^ disadvantaged children living in favorable economic 
circumstances not only maintained their status but showed significant gains. 

2. Home-based Tutoring Programs . The results of the two studies in this 
area were similar to those for preschool programs in group settings. Children 
showed dramatic gains in IQ while the project was in operation but began to 
decline once the home visits were discontinued. 

3* Parent-Child Intervention . A total of nine studies^ involving children 
from the first year of life through elementary school^ focused simultaneously 
on parent and child (almost exclusively the mother) as the targets of interven- 
tion. In seven of these researches^ the principle of random assignment (either 
of individuals or groups) was employed in the designation of experimental and 
control subjects. Again conclusions regarding program effectiveness are cited 
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only vhen supported by results from comparisons of randomly constituted experl- 
mental and control groups. 

a) Parent-child intervention resulted in substantial ealne In IQ which 
vere still evident three to four years after termination of the program (Gordon 
1972, 19^f3; Levenstein 1972a). In none of the follov-up studies, however, had 
the children yet gone beyond the first grade. 

b) Ihe effects were cumulative from year to year, both during intervention 
(Levenstein 1972a) and, in some instances, after the program had ended (Gordon 
1973* Levenstein 1972a). 

c) The magnitude of IQ gain was inversely related to the age at which the 
child entered the program, tlie greatest gains being made by children enrolled 
as one and two year olds (Gilmer, et.al. I97O; Gordon 1972, 1973; Karnes 
et.al. 1968, 1969a, 1969b, I97O; Levenstein 1972aj Radin 1969, 1972; Stanford 
Research Institute 1971a, 1971b). 

d) Parent intervention was of benefit not only for the target child but 
also for his younger siblings (Gilmer et.al. 1970; Klaus and Gray 1968, 1970). 

e) Gains from parent intervention during the preschool years were reduced 
to the extent that primary responsibility for the child's development was 
assumed by the staff member rather than left with the parent, particularly when 
the child was simultaneously enrolled in a group intervention program (Gilmer 
et.al. I97O; Karnes et.al. 1969c). 

f ) By the time the child was five years old, parent Interventlor appeared 
to have little effect so far as gains in intellectual development are concerned. 
But children who were involved in an intensive program of parent Intervention 
during, and, especially, prior to their enrollment in preschool or school , 
achieved greater and more enduring gains in the group program (Gilmer et.al . 
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11^0; Gordon I9f2, 1973; Radln 19^9, 1972; Stanford Research Institute 1971a^ 
1971b; Smith 1968). This effect on group proGrams did not appear until children 
were at least three years of age^ but was still strongly in evidence in the 
one project in which parent Intervention was continued through the sixth grade 
(Smith ^966). Thus^ from the third year onward^ parent intervention seemed 
to serve as a catalyst for sustaining and enhancing the effects of group inter- 
vention. 

g) Parent intervention influenced the attitudes and behavior of the mother 
not only toward the child but in relation to herself as a competent person 
capable of improving her own situation (Gilmer^ et.al. 1970; Gordon 19r3; 
Karnes et.al. 1970). 

h) Families willing to become involved in parent Intervention programs 
tended to come from the upper levels of the disadvantaged population. Research 
findings indicate that, at the most deprived levels^ families are so over* 
burdened with the task of survival that they have neither the energy nor the 
psychological resources necessary to participate in an intervention program 
Involving the regular visit of a stranger to the home (Klaus and Gray 19^8; 
Radln and Welkart 1967). 

1) The complexity ot findings on the effects of parent intervention 
prompted a more detailed analysis of the role of parent-child intervention 
in fostering the child's psychological development. An examination of the 
research literature (Bronfehbrenner l}6da, 196db^ 1972) indicated that> in 
the early years of llfe> the key elemo.at was the involvement of parent and 
child in verbal Interaction around a co&nltlvely challenging task. A second 
critical feature vas the fact that the mother not only trained the child but 
the child also trained the mother. A third factor was the existence of a mutual 
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and enduring emotional attachment betveen the child and adult. It is by capital- 
izing on all these elements^ by taking as its focus neither the child nor the 
parent but the parent-child system, that parent intervention apparently ochieves 
its effectiveness and staying power. It is as if the child himself had no way 
of internalizing the processes which foster his growth, whereas the parent-child 
system does possess this capability. 

j) Along with advantages, parent intervention appears to have serious 
limitations in terms of its applicability and effectiveness with families at 
the lowest extreme of the socioeconomic distribution, 

^* Ecological Intervention. The research results indicate that for the 
children from the most deprived groups no strategy of intervention is likely 
to be effective that focuses attention solely on the child or on the parent- 
child relationship. The critical forces of destruction lie neither within the 
child nor within his family but in the desperate circumstances in which the 
family is forced to live. What is called for is intervention at the ecological 
level, measures that will effect radical changes in the immediate environment 
of the family and the child. Only three studies of this kind were found in the 
research literature (Rehabilitation of Families at Risk for Mental Retardation 
1971i Skeels 1966; Skodak and dkeels 19^9). The major findings were as follows: 
Severely disadvantage d children of pothers with IQs well below 
average (i.e. , below 70 or 80) are not doomed to inferiority b y 
unalterable constraints either genetic or environmental , 
b. Substantial changes in the environment of the child and his principal 
caretakers can produce positive developmental changes considerably 
gr<2ater (gains of 25 to 2Q IQ points) and more enduring than those 
achieved by the most effective intervention techniques when the 
home environment is left essentially unaltered. 
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c. The processes ana eXfects produced through ecological intervention 
substantiate the critical role in early development played by an 
enduring one-to-one relationship involving the child in verbal 
interaction with an adult around cognitively stimulating activities. 

B. Some Principles of Early Intervention 
The principles are stated in the form of propositions specifying the 
elements that appear essential for early intervention programs to be effective. 
Although derived from results of a substantial number of studies by different 
researchers, these generalizations should still be regarded as tentative. Even 
where the supportive findings have been replicated, the;; are susceptible to 
alternative interpretations, and the crucial experiments are yet to be done. 

To indicate the extent to which each of the following generalizations are 
supported by research results, we shall label each one by a symbol. The super- 
script "i" denotes that the conclusion is inferred from tlie evidence; the super- 
script "r" means that the generalization is supported by replicated results 
obtained in two or more well-designed studies described in the main body of this 
analysis, but that there is need for further research designed specifically to 
test and refine the propositiou in question. 

I. General Principles '^ 

^« Family Ce ntered Intervention . The evidence Indicates that the family 
is the most effective and economical system for fostering and sustaining 
the development of the child. The evidence indicates further that the 
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*u V ?® propositions are stated in terms of parent rather than mother alone in 
the belief that subsequent research will indicate that they apply as well to the 
father, or any other older member of the household vho is prepared to assume a 
major and continuing responsibility for the care of the child. 
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Involvement of the child's fanlly as an active participant Is critical 
to the success of any intervention program.^ Without such family 
involveaent^ any effects of intervention^ at least in the cognitive 
sphere, appear to erode fairly rapidly once the program ends.^ In 
contrast, the Involvement of the parents as partners in the enterprise 
provides an on-going system vhich can reinforce the effects of the 
program while it is in operation, and help to sustain them after the 
program ends.^ 

Ecological Intervention . The first and most essential requirement is 
to provide those conditions vhich are necesseury for life and for the 
family to function as a child rearing system/ These Include adequate 
health care, nutrition, housing, employment, and opportunity and status 
for parenthood.^ These are also precisely the conditions that are 
absent for millions of disadvantaged families in our country.^ 

To provide the condition necessary for a family to function will 
require major changes in the institutions of the society and Invention 
of new Institutional forms. ^ The results of this analysis offer no 
guidance on the development of new systems for providing adequate health 
care, nutrition, housing, or income, but they do suggest strategies for 
increasing opportunity and social reward for the functions of parent- 
hood. These include extending the nuniber and status of part-time Jobs 
available to disadvantaged parents of young children,^ establishing 
more flexible work schedules,^ Introducing parent apprentice programs 
in the schools to engage older children in supervised care of the 
young, ^ involving parents in the work of the school,^ creating patterns 
of mutual assistance among disadvantaged families living in the same 
neighborhood,^ meeting the basic needs of young families, iccludin^ 
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supervised experience in child care) before they be^in to raise 
children,^ providing honemaker services,^ making available insurance 
to meet family emergencies,^ and using television as an adjunct to 
parent-cjiild intervention/^ 
3« A Sequential Strateg y of Intervention . A long-range intervention 
program may be vieved in terms of five stages. Although the program 
may be begun with benefit to the child at any age/ initiating 
appropriate intervention a^. earlier stages can be expected to yield 
cumulative gains. ^ Ideally intervention should not be interrupted 
(for then the gains achieved are gradually eroded') and there should 
be continuity from one phase to the next.^ During every stage the 
first requirement is to meet the family's basic needs as outlined 
above. ^ Thereafter, intervention is differentiated to accommodate 
the developmental level of both family and child as indicated below. 

B. Stages of Intervention. 

Stage I . Preparation for Parenthood . 

Ideally, intervention begins before the family is formed when the future 
parents are still in school. This initial phase involves providing sr-hool 
children of both sexes practicum experiences in the care of the young.^ 
In addition, attention is civen to the health requirements qf the future 
mother in terms of nutrition and preventive medical care.^ 
Stage II . Before Children Come . 

The next critical point for intervention is after the family is formed but 
before any children are born. Here the initial emphasis is to insure 
adequate housing, health care, nutrition, and economic security before. 
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A more extended discussion of the rationale and nature of the foregoing 
proposals appears in Bronfenbrcnner 1973. 
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during, and after pregnancy.^ This is also the optimal period for 
introducing a parent intex-vention program with sane experience with 
young children provided before the family's own offspring arrive on 
the scene.^ 

Stage III. The First Three Years of Life . 

During this period the primary objective is the establishment of an 
endurlnc emotional relationship between parent and infant involving 
frequent reciprocal interaction' around activities which are challeng- 
ing to the child.' The effect of such interaction is to strengthen 
the bond between parent and child,' enhance motivation,' increase the 
frequency and power of contingent responses,' produce mutual adapta- 
tion in behavior,' and thereby Improve th^- parent's effectiveness as 
a teacher for the child, ^ further the letter's learning,' and, in due 
course, establish a stable interpersonal system capable of fostering 
and sustaining the child's development in the future.' The development 
of such an enduring pattern of attachment and interaction can be facili- 
tated throufi^i a parent intervention program involving the following 
elements. 

1. The progra)5 includes frequent home visits in which parent and child 
are encouraged, by example and with the aid of appropriate materials, 
to engage in sustained patterns of verbal interaction around tasks 
which gradually Incresse in cognitive complexity as a function of the 
child's development.^ 

2. The parent devotes considerable periods of time to activities with the 
child similar to those introduced during the home visit.' 

3. The role of the parent as the primary agent of intervention io given 
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priority, status, ajod support froB the surrounding environment .^^ 
k. The effectiveness and efficiency of parent intervention can be in- 
creased by extending activities so as to involve alX the members of 
the family. i In this way the effects of vertical diffusion to younger 
Siblings can be maximized' while older family members, including father, 
relatives, and older brothers and sisters, can participate as agents 
of intervention.* Such expansion, however, should not be aUowed to 
impair the fonaation and uninterrupted activity of enduring one-to-one 
relationships so essential to the develoment of the young child.* 
5. The effectiveness and efficiency of parent intervention can be enhanced 
through group meetings designed to provide information, to demonstrate 
materials and procedures, and to create situations in which the confi- 
dence and motivation of parents (and other family meslbers) is rein- 
forced through mutual support and a sense of common purpose.' Such 
meetings, however, Must not be allowed to take precedence over home 
visits or the periods which the parent devotes to playing and working 
with the child.' 

Stage IV. Ages Four through Six . 

During this period, exposure to a cognitively oriented preschool 
curriculum becomes a potent force for accelerating the child's cogni- 
tive development,' but a strong parent intervention program is necessary 
to enhance and sustain the effects of the group experience.' This 
combined strategy involves the following features. 

.. The effectiveness of preschool experience in a group setting is en- 
hanced if it is preceded by a strong parent intervention program in- 
volving regular home visits.' 

. After preschool begins, the parent program must not be relegated to 
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secondary status if it is to realize its potential in conserving and 
facilitating the effects of group intervention/ Both phases of the 
conibined strategy should reinforce the parents* status as central in 
fostering the development of the child.^ A program which places the 
parent in a subordinate role dependent on the expert is not likely to 
be effective in the long run.' 
Stage V. Ages Six throuLh Twelve . 

Of especial importance for sustaining the child's learning in school 
is the involvement of parents in supporting at home the activities 
engaced in by the child at school and their participation in activi- 
ti«js at school directly affecting their child. ^ The parent, hoviever, 
need no longer be the child's principal teacher as at earlier sta^s. 
Rather he acts as a supporter of the child's learning both in and out 
of school, but continues to function, and to be identified by school 
personnel, as the primary figure responsible for the child's develop- 
ment as a person."^ 

Taken as a whole, the foregoing principles imply a major reorientation in 
the design of intervention programs and in the training of personnel to work 
in this area. In the )?aet, such programs were primarily child-centered, oae- 
segregated, time-bound, self -centered, and focused on the trained professional 
as the powerful and direct agent of intervention with the child. The results 
of this analysis point to approaches that are family-centered rather than child- 
centered, that cut across contexts rather than being confined to a single setting, 
that have continuity through time, and that utilize as the primary agents of 
socialization the child's own parents, other family members, adults and other 
children from the neighborhood in which he lives, school personnel, and other 
persons who are part of the child's enduring envircnment. It is beyond the 

i. . 
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scope of this paper to attempt to spell out the implication of this reorien- 
tation for the organization of services, delivery systems, and training. Many 
developments in the desired direction are already taking place. It is hoped 
that this analysis my accelerate the process of social change In the major 
institutions of our nation directlj- affecting the lives of young children and 
their families. 

In concluding this analysis, we reemphasize the tentative nature of the 
conclusions and the narrowness of IQ and related measures as aspects of the 
total development of the child. We also wish to reaffirm a deep indebtedness 
to those who conducted the programs and researches on which this work is based, 
and a profound faith in the capacity of parents, of whatever background, to 
enable their children to develop into effective and happy human beings, once 
our society is villln g to make conditions of life viable and humane. for all its 
families. 
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Appendtx B (l) 

Policy Recoawendation: Involvement of the Elderly in EducationaJ. Institutions 

7.n order to combat alienation among the elderly and at the same time en * 
hance the child's i nterftenei'ational relationships, elderly persons should be 
Invittsd "m on a voluntary or paid basis to serve as foster gandparents in 
educatio nal institutional serving youns children and adoleseenta . 

A recent treatment of the benefits of such a prograa by Robert Gray and 
Josephine Kasteler (1970) reports important successes. The particular program 
in question, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's Administration 
on Aging in cooperation with the Office of Economic Opportunity, vas established 
to employ needy elderly citizens "in a service role with institutionalized 
children up to 5 years of age who possibly could derive benefits from a rela- 
tionship with an older person. .The Program was organized to aid older persons 
by providing them not only with financial assistance, but with an experience 
that would help satisfy their basic need to belong, to be useful and to be 
loved, aU of which are basic ingredients of good personal iidjustment." (Gray 
and Kasteler, 1970, p. 18I) 

The persons involved in the project were between 60 and 75 years of age 
living on incomes of $l800 for slntjle persons and $3000 for couples. A selec- 
tion committee screened potential participants to arrive at final determination 
of both the eligibility and suitability of prospective Foster Grandparents. 
The program involved five days per week of half -day work sessions. Two 
questionaire techniques were used to assess the impact of the program on the 
attitudes and activities of the elderly participants. A control group of 
persons who had successfully completed the screening procedure but not been 
assigned to actually work as a Foster Grandparent was used to provide an 
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experinental comparison with the effects of participation in the program. The 
queetionaires included an instrument entitled "Your Activities and Attitudes" 
developed by Burgess, Cavan, Havigburts and Goldhamer (l9^^9) to "measure 
personal and social adjustment of persons in later life." (Gray and Kasteler, 
1970, p. 183) The "Neucarten, Havinghurst, and Tobin Life Satisfaction Rating 
Scale (1961) was also employed in the study. The tvo scales together are thought 
to provide a reliable index of the elderly person's personal and social adjust- 
ment and feelings of happiness and satisfaction with life. 

The following table reports Gray and Kasteler»s results of the comparison 
of participant — X^,, experimental — and control groups at the end of one 
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A Comparison of the Personal and Social 
Adjustment and the Life Satisfaction of 
the Poster Grandparents and their Controls 
(froin2 Gray and Kasteler, 1970) 



Expex'iinental Group Control Group 

Percentage Percentage 



Total Activity 
Score 



Good or Average 100 ji^ 

Poor 

Total Attitude 
Score 

Good or Average 100 89 

Poor 0 11 

Total Personal and 
Social Ad.lustment 
Score 

Good or Average lOO 6I 



Poor Adjustaent 0 

Life Satisfaction 
Rating 



39 



High Satisfaction 77 

Lev Satisfaction 23 1^3 

All the differences between experimental and control groups are statistically 
significant. 

Because a comparison of the two groups prior to the start of the project 
has demonstrated no differences between them on these same variables 
JLo?® SS-?JJ^®^ PW^icipation in the program has enhanced the activity 
level, positive attitudes, personal and social adjustment and satisfaction 
with life of the Fostergrandparents, 
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BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE \o^vdix b (2) 

Glidewell^ Kanton^ Smith and Stringer (1966) offer the following inter* 
pretations of the results of the Robbers Cave Experiment conducted by Sherif 
and associates: 

Sherif and associates (19^1) proposed that^ in the 
course of interaction oriented toward a comnon goal^ 
definite group structures arise involving stable status 
hierarchies and group norms. Ihey also found that the 
constructive or destructive nature of the between-group 
interactions was largely determined by whether the desired 
goals were available to only one subgroup (as the winner in 
competitive games) or to all subgroups (as a safe water 
supply). When the groups were working in competition toward 
a goal not available to all^ the groups developed strong in- 
group loyalties and hostile intergroup interact io^i. When 
the groups were working in cooperation toward a superordinate 
goal available to all^ they developed a friendly and helpful 
intergroup interaction. Applied to classrooms formed of 
subgroups, the implications are that a change in the goal 
orientation might be a more effective approach to modifying 
the classroom power structure than intervention to change the 
composition of the suibgrcups. (Glidewell, et.aX.^ 19^6^ P«229) 

The authors point to the research of Schmuck (1962a^ 19^3 ) 
which suggested the existence of two types of classro(»a structural 
organization — central and diffuse. Centrally structured peer groups— 
as defined by sociometric techniques in which the children are asked 
which of their peers they like — are groups in which only a small 
group of the peers is designated as being liked by most students; 
sume students are not mentioned by anyone as being liked. The 
diffusely structured groups bave e more equal distribution of 
who is liked, there are many fewer distinct sub-groups of liking, 
and there are fewer entirely neglected or unlikei individuals • 
The implications for student self-image, group and individual 
behavior and emotional climate are summarized by the authors 
thus: 

Diffusely structui'ed peer ©roups were found to have a .more 
positive and supportive emotional climate (Schmuck, 1962a) . 
It was also found that pupils were more acciurate in estimating 
their own status in the centrally structured groups and 
particularly the low-status children were more aware of 
their low status. The greater accuracy in the centrally 
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structured elaasroons vas* Interpreted in terns of the 
clarity of status positions in such a structure and the 
absence of a general emotional support which might other- 
vise obscure a child's low status. The importance of 
these results is heightened by Sehmuck's further findings 
that the perception that one has low status — more than 
the fact of actually having such status — was related 
to underutilization of intellectual abilities and to 
holding negative attitudes toward the self and the 
school. (Glidewell, et.al., 1966, p.229) 

The authors present a table summarizing the relationships obtained in 
a number r^f studies among "Emotional Acceptance/' "Perceived Competence/' and 
"Perceived Social Power/' in various samples of elementary school children. 
In each case the table presents the correlation between two variables con- 
trolling any relationship to the third - i.e., the influence of the third 
variable on the relationship between the other two is removed therefore the 
correlations represent the simple and independent relations. 

Estimated correlations between emotional 
acceptance, perceived social competence, 
and perceived social power (Olidewell, et, al., 
1966, p. 230) ' 



Emotional 
Acceptance 

Perceived 

Coidpstense 

Perceived 
Social Power 



Emotional 
Acceptance 



Perceived 
Competence 

.ifO 



Social Power 



.60 



•30 
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Appendix C 

I* Materials from Barker and Gump's Big School j Small School : 
1. Review of Research: 

One of the investigators associated with Barker's group^ Edvin Willems> 
conducted an extensive review of research dealing with the effects of group 
size upon behavior and attitude. This review considers two sorts of research^ 
experimental studies in which the size of the group is manipulated hy the 
experimenter and field studies in which actual functioning groups are examined. 
In the experimental laboratory studies groups are generally created by the 
experimenter and members are volunteers aware of the fact that they are part 
of some sort of psychological investigation. Therefore^ such evidence is 
likely to carry the most weight when it can be related to evidence gathered 
in the "field" from "real life" situations. In the present case — group 
size, that is — there is a striking consistency between the results of the 
JL3boratory exper^jsental studies and the field stuclies of real groups. This 
consistency lends credence to the conclusions of the research because it 
appears to be supported both by rigorous experimental investigations in which 
extraneous factors are controlled and by observations of real settings opera- 
ting on a normal day-to-day basis. 

A. Laboratory Studies: The major findings of the laboratory studies 
are that the smaller the size of the group the greater is the likelihood that 
positive effects will accrue to the menibers. These positive effects include 
greater participation, more "satisfaction" with the group, higber productivity 
in attempting tasks, greater responsibility, more positive feeling about other 
group members. It seems clear that the size of group directly effects the 
dynamics of its operation. As two reviewers of literature in this field have 
concluded, "As the group becomes progressively smaller, its identity seems to 
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become increasingly dependent on maintaining each one of its members." 
(Thibaut and Kelley, 1>59* p. 192) Several investigators have fovmd that 
as the size of the group increases the members become less responsible, less 
active, less effective, less influential, less participatory, less positive 
about the group and other meinbers, and less democratic, (Thibaut and Kelley, 
195^^; Bass and Norton, 1951; Bales and Borgatta, 1955 and Slater, 1958; all 
as reported by Wiiiems, pp. 29-31) 

B. Field Studies: The major findings of field studies investigating 
work groups and institutional settings parallel those obtained from laboratory 
experiments with artlfically created groups. Small settings in comparison with 
large settings were found to be associated with hifi^ier morale (Worthy, 1955), ♦ 
with greater meaningfulness of work and attraction to the organization (Worthy, 
1950), with lower rates of personnel turnover (Cleland, 1955), greater satis- 
faction and group cohesion (Katz, 19J*9) . in a review of British data on this 
subject, Revans (1958) found small groups to be associated with a wide range 
of benefits in comparison to large groups. These benefits included lower • 
accident rates, greater recuperation from amputations — in small compared 
with large hospitals — and the rate of s\ibscription to professional periodi- 
cals among coal mines and connercial employees, Wright (1961) found that 
children living in smaU v. large towns have more durable and Intensive social 
interaction with adults and other persons in public places — although children 
in large towns had access to more different behavior settings. The children from 
small towns experienced more in the way of reciprocal relationships than did 
the children from the large town. LeCorapte and Barker (i960) found that the 
size of Rotary Clubs was negatively associated with attendance — i.e., the 
larger the club the lower the rate of attendance. 

♦Note: All references found in Barker and Gump, 
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Several studies more directly related to school size have been 
reported by Willems and deserve soae attention. Higher percentages of students 
in large schools than in oediuin or sxoall schools reported that they engaged 
in no activities or only one activity, and that they experienced difficulty 
in gaining access to such activities (Larson, 19'^9}* Among a sanple of 2,y)0 
high school graduates, Anderson, Ladd and Smith (19^) foux^ a larger percent- 
age of small school students reported that their participation in extra- 
curricula activities was "very valuable and useful" than among big school 
students. Isaacs (1953) reported that the rate of student drop-outs was 
higher in large as opposed to small schools (Barker and Gump, p. 35) 

C. Conclusions and General Principles: Villems offers a series of 
well-established differences between snail and large "groups and other social, 
organizational and ecological units." These differences favoring smaller 
groups include: 

1. less frequent absence 

2. less quitting of Jobs and positions 

3. greater punctuality 

h, more frequent participation when participation is voluntary 

5. function in positions of responsibility and importance more 
frequently and In a wider range of activities 

6. being more productive 

7* demonstrating more leadership behavior 

8. being more important to the groups ani settings 

9* having broader role conceptions 

10. being more frequently involved In roles directly relevant to 
the group tasks 

11. greater Interest in the affairs of the group or organization 

12. having greater individual participation in communication and 
social Interaction, and less centralization of the communication 
around one or few persons 
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13* having more greetings and social Interactions per person 

1^. facilitating eonBBunlcatlon, both through greater clarity and 

decreased difficulty 
1^. Inducing greater group coheslveness and oore frequent liking of 

all fellow group members 
16. generating greater ability to Identify outstanding persons and 

higher agreement about such persons 
17* receiving more "satisfaction" 

l6. speaking more often of participation having been valuable and 
useful 

19* being more famlXiar with settings 

20. reporting being more satisfied with payment schemes and with 
the results of discussion 

This Impressive list of differences favoring the small over the large 

group forms a basis for examining the program of research actually conducted 

in a group of Kansas high schools by B rker and his research team to examine 

closely the actual mechanisms and effects of school size as it relates to the 

behavior and personality development of the students. 
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The Sample: 

Barker's groap studied high schools which vere chosen so that while 
they represented a wide range of size they were otherwise roughly equivalent — 
l.e.> they drew on the same kinds of students^ were under uniform stage regula- 
tion^ etc. Barker indicates his conclusions about this facet of the project 
thus: 

For our purposes, the essential features of the schools 
were a) they all conformed to the standards of the same 
educational authority (the State of Kansas); b) they all 
conformed to the norea cf the same culture (eastern Kansas }j 
c) nine of the thirteen schools served the total hl^ school 
population of single communities; d) they varied greatly in 
enrollment, namely, from 33 to 2, 287... These facts meant 
that we were able to investigate the relation between school 
slue and other institutional characterlstlcR across a number 
of s'^hools that were otherwise remarkably similar. (Barker 
and Gump, p.^^) 

The following table presents the population characteristics of the schools: 

School School Enrollment 

Otan 35 199 

Dorset 

Walker 83 1^50 

Maiden 92 507 

Meadow II3 served, several small 

communities 

Midwest 117 Y32^ 

Vernon 151 1 1 50 

Itoven 221 2,90? 
Eakins (served several communities) 339 

Booth 438 3 OOU 

University City 91*5 23,296 

Shereton (several communities) 1,923 ^,769 

Capital City 2,287 101,155 

Aa is clear from the table, the schools studied by the Barker group ranged 
from the tiny to the large. The smaller schools investigated are of only 
limited relevance for our concerns given the minimal role played by such 
schools in our area of interest — particularly New York State. The middle 
size and large schools, however, do provide relevant contrast of concern to 
our analysis, as they do occur and can be made to occur through policy decisions. 
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Appendix D 
Cogntlve ConBlBtency and Alienation ! 

It nay prove helpful to our understanding of the relation of educational 
Institutions to alienation to examine the theory and concepts of "cognitive 
consistency," as developed over the past thirty years by investigators in the 
field of social psychology. Such an e canination may shed light on the kinds 
of psychological forces at work in the interactions betveen students and the 
adults and institutions of education. While there has been no effort made 
in previous research to apply to concepts and principles of cognitive con- 
sistency to the developnent of alientation, it seems reasonable to do so — 
at least at the level of inference. Such a consideration can offer important 
insight into the processes by which disrupted patterns of behavioral inter- 
action can lead to a "sense of estrangement, of not belonging," that is, 
alienation. 

It is first necessary to describe the major aspects of the concepts and 
theory of cognitive consistency. To this end, we cite two recent and authori- 
tive descriptions by Brehm and Cohen (1962) and Pepitone (1966). 

Cognitive dissonance, according to Festinger (1957), 
is a psychological tension having motivational char- 
acteristics. The theory of cognitive dissonance con- 
cerns itself with the conditions that arouse dissonance 
in an individual and with the ways in which dissonance 
can be reduced. 

The units of the theory are cognitive elements and the 
relationships between them. Cognitive elements or cogni- 
tions are "knowledges" or items of information, and they 
may pertain to oneself or to one's environment. Know- 
ledge of one's feelings, behavior, and opinions as well 
as knowledge about the location of goal objects, how to 
get to them, what other people believe, and so forth, 
are examples of cognitive elements. 

The relation that exists between two elements is 
consonant if one implies the other in scne psychological 
sense. Psychological implication may arise from 
cultural mores, pressure to be logical, behavioral 
conoitment, past experience, and so on. What is 
meant by implication is that having a given cogni- 
tion A, leads to having another given cognition, B. 
The detection of psychological implication is fre- 
quently possible by measurement of what else a per- 
son expects when he holds a given coalition. 
A dissonant relationship exists between two cogni- 
tive elements when a person possesses one which 
follows from the obverse of another that he possesses. 
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Thus, if A loplies then holding A and the obverse 
of B is dissonant. A person experiences dissonance, 
that is, a motivational tension, vhen he has cognitions 
among which there are one or more dissonant relation- 
ships. Cognitive elements that are neither dissonant 
nor consonant with each other are said to be irrelevant.. 
The amount of dissonance associated with a given cogni- 
tion is a function of the importance of that cognition 
and the one with which it is dissonant. The magnitude 
of dissonance is also a function of the ratio of 
dissonant to consonant cognitions, where each cogni- 
tive element is weighted for its importance to the 
person. As the nuniber and/or importance of dissonant 
cognitions increases, relative to the number and/or 
importance of consonant cognitions, the magnitude of 
dissonance increases. In general, a person may reduce 
dissonance by decreasing the number and/or importance 
of dissonant elements compared to the consonant, or be 
may reduce the importance of all relemant elements 
together. It should be noted that propositions about 
the magnitude of dissonance can be tested without there 
being any actual reduction of dissonance, since a state 
of dissonance leads to attempts at dissonance reduction 
rather than necessarily successful reduction. 

How dissonance is reduced (or attempts at reduction are 
made) depends on the resistance of change of relevant 
cognitive elements. Those cognitions with relatively 
low resistance tend to change first. The resistauce 
to change of a cognitive element comes from the extent 
to which such change would produce new dissonance and 
from some Joint function of the responsiveness of the 
cognition to reality (what it represents) and the 
difficulty of changing the reality. Where the reality 
represented is ambiguous (e.g., a diffuse emotional 
reaction in oneself, a physical stimulus in the presence 
of considerable "noise," or the prediction of an un- 
certain future event), the cognitive element can be 
changed quite readily without any change in the reality. 
On the other hand, if the reality is quite clear, then 
the resistance to change of the corresponding cognitive 
elements will generally be proportional to the difficulty 
of changing the reality. How difficult it is to change 
a given aspect of reality varies all the vay :rom extremely 
easy to essentially impossible. .. .It should be noted, 
however, that where the reality is difficult or even 
Impossible to change, the corresponding cognitive 
element could still be changed by making it nonveri- 
dical with reality, though by and large there appears 
to be an overwhelming pressure for a person to keep his 
cognitions veridical with reality. 

(Brehm and Cohen, 19^2, pp. 3-^) 
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At the core of all consistency models is the postulate 
that individuals strive toward attaining consistency 
among coalitions of themselves — for example^ among 
coalitions of their beliefs and actions — and consis* 
tency between cognitions of themselves end of objects 
or persons is their environment. Inconsistency results 
in discomfort and disturbance, and these properties 
• enable us to put the core idea more concisely: Indivi- 

duals strive to reduce tension in their cognitive structure. 
When expressed in this form the consistency postulate is 
no different from an idea that has played a central role 
in psychology of motivation and learning for many decades. 

(Pepitone, 1966, p.299) 

In our discussion ve shall not deal with the role of inconsistency as a 
positive motivation — which is considered by Pepitone. Suffice it to 
say that it is recognized that 1) inconsistency may be tolerated and even 
sought as a means to achieve some greater more satisfying unification — as 
in the case of making achievement demands on oneself; 2) inconsistency may 
be used as a coping strateg/ to "contain or to mask more chronic and painful 
conflicts that he has not been able to resolve through action"; 3) inconsis- 
tency may be integrated with consistency to generate interest, excitement, 
etc. (Pepitone, 1966, pp, 260-261) These cases are not within the field 
of our primary interest, however, which is to assess the manner in which 
processes of cognitive cousiatency may be seen as cognitively resolving the 
tension generated by disrupted relations between students and educational 
institutions . 
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Appendix E 

Excerpt froa W. Ciccione^ "Google and Hie Friends/' program prospectus^ 1972. 
!• Feasibility Problem 

The growing tendency to consider the nonprofessional and nonvbitevcoUar 
worker as a second-class citizen is detrimental to the well-being of the nation 
and in conflict with American principles. 

"Google and Friends" is about lives and activities of workers. The program 
is intended to place in proper perspective the significance of workers in our 
society. While all forms of work are with the program's province^ emphasis is 
on skilled^ semi- skilled^ and manual labor. 

"Google and Friends" challenges common misconceptions about work in the hope 
that the next generation will be free from bias against those who are not pro- 
fessional or white-collar workers. TULb challenge can best be met at a time when 
a child has not yet been subjected to the myth that the only way he can achieve 
happiness and fulfillment is by becoming a doctor^ a lawyer^ a professional 
athlete^ or a white-collar executive. This is not to say that the pursuit of 
these occupations should be neglected or disparaged. "Google and Friends" only 
argues for a restoration of the balance within our culture for a proper valuing 
of the worker and his world. In shorty we seek throuc^ the vehicle of "Google 
and His Friends" an important step toward dignifying work. The program begins 
where other programs leave off. The message of educational programming must 
reach beyond the narrowly academic and touch the necessary humanizing functions 
of personality and social development. "Google and His Friends" offers a new 
dimension to career education^ one which has never been fully explored. 

2. Related Research and Practice Experience 

a) Education and Work— The Great Training Robbery 
Ivar Berg^ New York^ Fraeger 1S70 
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b) Report to the President— White House Conference on Children U*S. 
Government Printing Offieei Washingtoni O.C. 1970 

e) The Project director's teaching experience in the field of vocational 
education has given him an insight into the problem facing both the student and 
teacher In trying to create a positive attitude about work. Although his ex- 
perience is limited to students at the Junior-high levels vith some work in 
special education classes^ he has found a growing hostility^ disenchantment^ and 
a sense of rejection among the young. 

When a class of forty or fifty students project an air of hostility toward 
their parents^ their school^ their teachers^ and themselves^ the relevance of 
their educational programs comes into question. Something is lacking. Either 
through oversight or disregard for the welfare of these children^ little is being 
offered as an alternative to present forms of education. 

Both parents and the school tend to push students toward academic goals. 
Yet/ can every child achieve these goals? It is no wonder that we> as a society, 
are turning off many of our young. 

More than 90 percent of the students filtering through vocational systems 
enter and leave that educational process believing they are little more than 
second-class citizens. That is not an attitude acquired at vocational school, 
it is one developed over the yeeurs in the academic world— a world in which it was 
Impossible for these students to achieve. And since achieving is the essence 
of the academic world, it becomes clear there is no place in that system for the 
nonachiever. Ihe areas of learning to which he can relate are not recognized as 
equivalent to those to which he cannot. He is told therefore (through his under- 
standing of society's acceptable criteria for "best") that he is second best. 

Attitudes toward the world of work have to be made more positive if we are 
to concern ourselves with the maximum development of each and every child. Children 
should be given an opportunity to become aware of th^ many alternatives to academic 
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pursuits and the validity of such alternatives in helping them to develop into 
vhole^ happy adults. 

Exposure at the earliest levels vhen children are at the preschool age^ is 
the obvious point at which to begin developing more positive — - images of vork. 
A child going through the learning process vith this understanding vlll be better 
equipped to make a sound decision. And^ should he decide for manual labor^ he 
vlll be less defensive and apologetic about this decision. 

3. Objectives 

"Google and His Friends" Is a thirty-minute pilot television program aimed 
primarily at preschool and early elementary school children^ but designed to have 
an impact on parents and older children. The program will present the activity 
as it exists in a neighborhood conmunity. The shov vlll focus on the dignity of 
work and the lives of workers. It is hoped that by such a presentation children 
will become more familiar with tools^ equipment^ and materials and will at the 
same time come to have a more positive and realistic impression of what it means 
to be a member of the labor force. The viewer will follow Google and his friends 
as they meet people and visit places in the community. 

Google Is a small boy (approximately nine-years old) . Both he and his friends 
speak directly to the viewers and Invite them to share their experiences — 
during the course of the program and in their own conanmilties. The program will 
emphasize the human qualities of Google and his friends, their strong points as 
well as their weak ones. Their experiences with the world of work its people 
and equipment — will foster a positive and informed impression on the part of 
the viewing audience. 

Our intention is to simulate the world of the worker through the creation 
of a neighborhood community. Consideration will be given to characteristics 
of Google and his friends which increase the likelihood that children viewing the 
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program will understand and relate positively to ^ messages presented* 
Children from economically depressed backgrounds are most in need of the pro- 
gram. Such children would find it difficult to relate positively to a typical 
middle-class child. This is not to say that the program viU be exclusively 
geared to children from depressed neighborhoods. Rather> Ooogie and his friends 
will represent a wide range of racial and ethnic groups. In this way it is hoped 
a maximal impact on the primary target groups can be achieved without sacrificing 
a broad-based appeal to children of all heritages. 

"Googie and His Friends" should present a world which is realistic and 
thereby encourage attainable aspirations. Thia will contribute to the end of 
a pattern of fantasy and frustration among people who have^ in the past^ been 
subjected to media presentations which are iqythical in their proportions and 
siibstance — e.g., that all Jobs are either of an upper middle-claes variety or 
ones filled with adventure, the child will become a lawyer, doctor^ or executive 
on the one hand, or a detective, athlete, or entertainer on the other. 
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